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T will be very interesting to observe the course 
taken during the next few weeks by M. Poincaré’s 
followers in this country. They are in an 

exceedingly difficult position. The British Note has 
raised a direct issue between France and Great Britain, 
and they can no longer support the French Government 
without definitely opposing the policy of their own 
country. The loyally British Morning Post is already 
exhibiting symptoms of embarrassment and has been 
appealing this week to its revered leader—M. Poincaré 
—for “ a sign ’’ that will restore the Entente and secure 
him the good will of Europe. It even ventures to 
Suggest that he should consider the very serious 
financial burdens which this country is bearing! 
That, for the Morning Post, is going far indeed. We 
shall not be very surprised if next week we find it even 
admitting that in the counsels of Europe Great Britain 
has a claim to stand almost on a level of equality with 
Belgium and France. But whether Lord Rothermere 
wil go as far as that we are not sure. We gather 
from the Evening News that he is to make a lengthy 
and very “important pronouncement” in the forth- 
coming issue of the Sunday Pictorial. It is to be, he 
assures us, “an article of extraordinary importance 
and vital interest to every man and woman in this 
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country”; and perhaps he will commit himself so 
far as to make an early retreat very difficult. Lord 
Rothermere and his opinions! Why does he not 
voice them in the House of Lords? Do the French 
people, or even the French Government, realise at all 
who he is and what he is? We fear they do not; 
and we are inclined to express our own opinion without 
the usual civlity—he is a mountebank, not a Northcliffe. 
* 7 * 


But for the more serious and responsible supporters 


of French policy—the Die-hard members of Lords and 
Commons—the position is one of real embarrassment. 
For the moment they are inclined to plead that the 
Government has made a mistake and has acted against 
the will of the majority of the British people. But 
they know well enough that that is not true, and that 
they would not dare to challenge an election on such 
anissue. They are indeed up against a quite irresistible 
force—the fundamental political instincts of the English 
people. Some of them have not yet realised that fact, 
buf they will realise it quite soon. In her foreign policy 
Great Britain has a certain secular tradition based 
upon her special position and her special interests. 
Temporary office-holders may defy that tradition, as 
Mr. Lloyd George defied it, but only for a short time. 
In the long run they must bow to “ the logic of events.” 
It is against that, and not against Mr. Baldwin, that 
the Die-hards have to fight. If Lord Derby had been 
Prime Minister he might have postponed the crisis, 
but eventually he would have had to say what Mr. 
Baldwin has said. It is perhaps a good thing that 
Parliament is not sitting and that the English Poin- 
caréists will have time to consider their position before 
they have ‘an opportunity of making speeches and 
recording votes in the House of Commons. 


* * + 


The Morning Post's campaign against M. Rakowski, 
who has lately been nominated as the new repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Government in London, seems 
to have been founded on false information which M. 
Chicherin has had little difficulty in disposing of. 
Apart, however, from these specific charges, the appoint- 
ment would certainly not seem to be a wise one. If 
at any time during the past three or four years we 
had been asked who were the leading Anglophobes 
amongst the Soviet leaders we should not have hesi- 


tated to bracket M. Rakowski with M. Radek in the 
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first place. Our impression may be wrong, but the 
mere fact that comparatively unprejudiced observers 
in this country have such an impression surely makes 
M. Rakowski an unsuitable candidate for the post to 
which he has been provisionally appointed. When 
we first read of the appointment it seemed to us rather 
like sending Mr. Churchill to Moscow or Mr. Maxse 
to Berlin. Such difficulties are always liable to arise 
when politicians seek to become diplomats, and the 
Soviet Government would be wise, we think, to send 
to London someone who has made fewer public speeches. 
They have not realised, perhaps, what an immense 
asset they had in the personality of M. Krassin, who 
on more than one occasion saved the existence of the 
Trade Agreement. If M. Rakowski had been here 
in his place the Trade Agreement would probably 
never have been signed, or if it had been signed would 
very soon have been denounced. As the Morning 
Post desires nothing so much as a breach of relations 
with Moscow it should have welcomed the appoint- 
ment of M. Rakowski; and if its campaign causes 
that appointment—as we hope—to be rescinded, it 
may prove to have done good service to the cause of 
Anglo-Russian amity. 
* * * 


The funeral of President Harding was hardly over 
when the political wire-pullers in America set to work 
upon the new situation created by the change of 
President. For the Republicans that situation is 
completely dominated by one question: whether or 
not they should nominate the new President as their 
candidate for the election next year. A Vice-President 
who moves up to the White House through the death 
of its incumbent has obviously no such claim for 
renomination as exists at the close of a regular presi- 
dential term. But already the bosses are insisting 
upon the claims of Mr. Coolidge, and Senator Lodge 
has started a campaign to make loyalty to Mr. Coolidge 
a test of Republican orthodoxy. This would seem to 
be a foolish move. The rule that presidents are not 
chosen from Massachusetts is not likely to be relaxed 
in consequence of the accidental succession of Mr. 
Coolidge, especially as it is already felt that the New 
England Tories have more than their rightful share 
of influence at Washington. Senator Lodge and his 
friends may easily precipitate the split between the 
eastern conservatives and western progressives, for 
nothing is more certain than that his group will not 
be allowed to control the Republican Party. Recent 
events have stimulated discussion of Mr. Henry Ford’s 
prospects. The Ford-for-President clubs’ throughout 
the country are very active and are apparently filling 
the political bosses with dismay. But about Mr. 
Ford’s candidature it has to be remembered that as 
he cannot conceivably get the nomination from either 
of the two great parties, and certainly is not radical 
enough to be the nominee of the constantly projected 
“third party,” which would represent the Farmer- 
Labour combination of the West, he must run, if at 
all, on his personal record and platform—a forlorn 
venture. Naturally the Democrats are increasingly 
hopeful, and they will probably try to secure a strong 
progressive candidate. Mr. Coolidge, by the way, is 
dry, more so than Mr. Harding was; Mr. Ford is 
fanatically dry; and Mr. McAdoo, the most powerful 
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aspirant to the Democratic nomination, is of the same 
mind. 
* * * 

Facts are hard to come by in connection with the 
London dockers’ strike. Every day the newspapers 
announce that the strike is breaking, and that large 
bodies of men have gone back to work; every day 
the Strike Committee asserts that solidarity is stil] 
unbroken. The fact appears to be that every day a 
certain number of men are at work, the number and 
the individuals varying from one day to another, 
Slowly the average number at work is rising, but it 
will be some time at the present rate before the strike 
can be said to have collapsed. There is no less conflict 
of testimony concerning the issues of the strike than 
about its fortunes. Of the strikers some adhere to 
the purely economic issue, while others are intent on 
forming a new Union and breaking away from the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union. Mr. Bevin 
continues to assert that the strike goes on only because 
the stevedores, who have a grudge against his Union, 
are stirring up trouble. This the stevedores and the 
rest of the strike leaders indignantly deny; but there 
seems no doubt that the most active picketing has of 
late been done mainly by the stevedores. The plain 
man may be forgiven if he finds it difficult to thread 
his way through the mass of contradictory statements, 
and falls back on the one clear fact—that the strike 
has not the smallest chance of success, and that the 
men are merely throwing away all the energy they 
are putting into it. There ought to be some body— 
why not the Trades Union Congress ?—able to step in 
and persuade the men that their course of action is 
futile. 

* * . 

A great deal of agitation has been worked up against 
the Poplar and Bermondsey Guardians, because they 
are giving relief to the dockers who are on strike. 
But, as Mr. George Lansbury points out in a letter to 
the Times, this is no new precedent, but a course 
repeatedly followed by Boards of Guardians in many 
parts of the country—for example, during the mining 
dispute of 1921. Moreover, all the waterside Unions, 
and not only Poplar and Bermondsey, are giving 
relief in some form; and Mr. Lansbury defends the 
policy of giving it openly instead of refusing it to the 
striker and then granting it to his wife and children. 
We are not aware of any law or regulation which 
forbids relief to persons affected by a trade dispute, 
and we think it would be against public policy that 
any such regulation should be made. The Guardians 
cannot leave a man’s family to starve, and they cannot 
relieve his family without indirectly relieving him. 
Poor Law relief stands on quite a different footing 
from unemployment pay, which is not public assistance, 
but benefit drawn from a fund to which employers 
and workers contribute. It is doubtless true, in the 

resent case, that the poor relief given to dockers 
amilies is tending to prolong a senseless strike ; but 
the dangers involved in refusing all relief, direct oF 
indirect, to strikers are far greater than the occasional 
disadvantages of leaving it to the Guardians 
discretion. 
* * * 

There is a marked tendency just now for Labour 
organisations to press for a searching enquiry into the 
basis of the Government’s calculations concerning the 
cost of living. The demand was put forward at the 
General Workers’ Conference this week, and it has 
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been on the agenda of almost all recent Trade Union 
gatherings. It is a curious fact that, a year or so ago, 
exactly the same agitation ran through the ranks of 
the employers, who argued that the fall in prices was 
being under-estimated. The employers’ agitation died 
down as the official index number fell, and was suc- 
ceeded by the workers’ complaint that they found it 
impossible to buy goods at the prices specified by the 
Ministry of Labour. Taken together, the two agita- 
tions constitute something of a tribute to the wor of 
the Ministry, which, operating on an old basis and 
with not very adequate data, has probably kept much 
nearer to the truth than most of its critics are ready 
to allow. Obviously, before long a new basis for 
calculation will have to be taken, and the method of 
securing monthly data improved. But we do not 
believe that the time is yet quite ripe for such an 
enquiry, and we are fairly certain that, if it is fairly 
conducted, neither employers nor workers will appre- 
ciably gain or lose. The statistician would like to 

the index number on a more scientific basis; but 
no change that the statistician makes will much affect 
the practical result. 

*x * * 


The negotiations between the rival Trade Unions 
organising railway shopmen have broken down, and 
the N.U.R. and the craft Unions are both busily 
endeavouring to persuade those concerned that the 
breakdown is “all the other fellow’s fault.” Each 
party is loudly claiming to represent the majority of 
the men concerned, the actual fact eing that the 
craft Unions have the majority of the skilled men 
and the N.U.R. the majority of the less skilled men. 
The N.U.R. wants the disputed award of the Industrial 
Court applied to the Great Northern shops because it 
will raise the rates of the less skilled men; the craft 
Unions prefer the old agreement, which means higher 
wages for most of the skilled men. The common- 
sense remedy is for the whole of the Unions to enter 
into a joint scheme with the railway companies for 
settling shopmen’s conditions on a uniform basis, the 
tates of skilled and less skilled men and the proper 
ratio between them being brought under review. 
But each Union is far too anxious to keep its rival 
from encroaching on its preserves to have leisure for 
thinking of common-sense solutions. The Ministry of 
Labour is now to try its hand at settling the dispute ; 
but it is most unlikely to be settled until the des 
Union Congress plainly tells the Unions concerned 
that it has had enough of their bickering, and that 
It proposes to settle the question for them. There 
would be strong support for such a move on the part 
of the Congress; for everyone is heartily sick of the 


quarrel, 
* * * 


The dispute about harvest wages, which threatened 
to bring agricultural work to a standstill in Norfolk 
and other counties, is settling itself by a process of 
individual bargaining. The Unions of the farmers and 
the labourers could not reach an agreement; but in 
most cases agreed rates have been fixed up between 
the farmers and their men, the Unions being successful 
usually in preventing any considerable reduction on last 
years rate. This is a very unsatisfactory position, 
though it is something that a strike has been averted. 

€ agricultural industry as a whole is in danger of 
falling back into the methods of isolated bargaining, 
without any fixed standards of wages or conditions, 
Which existed before the war. This is bad for the 

urers, who gained in self-confidence as well as 
materially through organised bargaining. It is bad 
or the farmers also, both because it will drive the 
better men off the land and because it destroys all 
ty in costs of production. The fixing of labour 
was a real economic gain to the industry, which 


tended to make the farmer think in terms of his other 
costs and shift the emphasis from cheapness to efficiency. 
Now that is being lost, and the struggle to get labour 
cheap, without much regard to quality, is being resumed. 
Nor is there much sign yet that the Government’s 
concessions to farmers, in respect of rates for example, 
is easing the situation, or causing a return to the 
methods of collective bargaining. The farmer learns 
slowly ; and his few years’ experience of the Wages 
Board was not enough to reconcile him to the orderly 
methods of mutual adjustment. It is a pity; for he, 
as well as the labourer, loses by his blindness. 
. * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Visitors complain 
that they find our elections tame. To the great 
majority of Irishmen this tameness is their most 
thrilling feature. Now that political leaders deem it 
advisable to sue for support instead of bombarding us 
with ukases, and hecklers make their points without 
brandishing guns, we could almost persuade ourselves 
that the Golden Age has returned. Fire-eaters like 
Miss MacSwiney and Mr. Frank Aiken may sigh that 
it is no longer in their power to compel us to “live 
dangerously,” though they are well aware that Ireland, 
in spite of the heroics of the last few years, never took 
kindly to the Nietzschean gospel. Any lingering 
belief in its virtue died when it was discovered that its 
fiercest apostles were more concerned to impose their 
dogma upon others than to act up to it themselves. 
This week election eloquence stands no chance with 
the Horse Show, which for the first time since 1914 has 
renewed its pre-war glories. To a good many Free 
Staters as well as Republicans the fact that the majority 
of their countrymen can work up more passionate 
enthusiasm for horses than for politicians is a sad con- 
fession of the growth of materialism. The truth is 
that the country has been so long denied any of the 
amenities of life, in the name of idealism, that it is 
coming to regard idealists as a public danger. 
Undoubtedly, there is danger in this development, but 
the responsibility rests upon those who have debased 
a great principle for selfish and anti-social ends. 

* * * 


The deepest desire of the country at the present 
time is to get back to normal ways of living. This is 
the Government’s strongest electoral card, for whatever 
they have done or left undone, they have at least 
broken the terror, and their return to power would be 
the best guarantee that we shall be permitted to sleep 
in spite of thunder. On the whole, opinion in the 
constituencies appears to be strengthening in their 
favour, more especially as the Farmers and Independents 
have put forward no definite alternative programme. 
The Dublin demonstrations last Sunday left no doubt 
as to the attitude of the capital. If they could not 
boast the whirlwind enthusiasm of the old days, they 
dissipated any fears about lack of support for the Free 
State amongst any section of the citizens. Dublin 
at a crisis like this speaks for more than herself. If 
her verdict is not final, it is as nearly conclusive as 
anything in politics can hope to be. She has sometimes 
backed movements which were too far ahead of opinion 
throughout the country, but there is no record in modern 
times of the rejection of any cause which she endorsed 
on the ground that it betrayed national interests 
or was a violation of national interests. The failure 
of Mr. de Valera to put forward a sufficient number of 
candidates to give him a working majority in the new 
Dail indicates clearly enough that he has no belief in 
his own assertions that he is sweeping the country. 
His arrest in Ennis is likely to help him more than any 
speeches he could have ddound. The Government, 
however, was upon the horns of a dilemma. While 
to jail a candidate is, in Ireland, to increase the strength 
of his poll, to let Mr. de Valera go scot free was to deprive 
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the Government of any shadow of excuse for detaining 
other prisoners in the interests of the public safety. 
* * * 


Po.iTIcAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Whether South Ports- 
mouth, in its latest by-election decision, was thinking 
imperially or merely parochially, the result, I imagine, 

must have been equally gratifying to the Prime Minister. 
Perhaps the out-and-out loss of the seat would have been 
better still—I mean, of course, from the point of view of 
Ministerial discipline. One of the gravest dangers that the 
Baldwin Government have to face lies in the predominantly 
Diehard character of the Conservative machine and its chief 
officers, probably none of whom is in full sympathy with Ministers 
in their reparations policy. Now that Portsmouth has followed 
Leeds in cutting down by thousands the majority formerly 
standing to the credit of Conservatism (undoubtedly influenced 
in some degree by disapproval of the candidate’s excessive 
Francophilism), the machine may be induced to reconsider its 
recalcitrant tactics. 
* * 

Meanwhile the trend of the by-elections, if turned to account, 
should strengthen Mr. Baldwin’s position in his own Party, 
especially in Parliament. In that essentially opportunist 
atmosphere a result like that at Portsmouth, or better still, as 
I have said, the out-and-out loss of a few historic fortresses of 
Conservatism through the follies of the Diehard cult, should have 
a decidedly bracing effect. I hear it said that the fall in the 
Portsmouth majority was due rather to the holidays than to 
high politics,and that M. Poincaré counted for less as a factor 
than the average disgruntled lodging-house keeper, all of which 
I can well believe. Such discounts, however, are themselves 
commonly subject to some discount ; it was not the holidays nor 
the derangement of the Central Leeds season that brought Sir 
Charles Wilson’s majority down to the dimensions of a minority 
vote. 

* * z 

I refer to these considerations because they may have a direct 
bearing on the immediate political future. When the next 
step in our relations with Germany, and therefore with France, 
comes to be taken, an attempted domestic combination against 
the Government is clearly on the cards. Apparently Lord 
Birkenhead, despite his reputed Gallophobia, means no scruple 
to prevent his joining forces with Lord Rothermere’s Franco- 
mania. Where Mr. Austen Chamberlain stands, neither his 
friends nor probably himself exactly know at the moment. 
Yet of the settled and morose unfriendliness of his disposition 
towards his Ministerial supplanters there can be little doubt. 
Presumably his National Liberal confederates are of much the 
same temper, though, if mischief is meant, the less Mr. Lloyd 
George appears in it the better may be its chances. Personally 
I should. hesitate to put my money on the plot, for, notwith- 
standing the conscienceless paradox of the Rothermere- 
Birkenhead conjunction, I find it difficult to envisage the 
prospect of a deliberate anti-Baldwin alliance between Tory 
Diehardism on the one hand and Liberal-Conservative Coali- 
tionism on the other. 

* * 

Only in one event could such a combination (supposing it to 
have been miraculously brought about) hope to succeed— 
namely, through such a failure of resolution on the Government’s 
part in standing up to the Diehards as might have the effect of 
chilling or alienating the corporate sentiment of Parliament. As 
I endeavoured to show last week, this is a common weakness of 
henpecked Governments—a failing exemplified alike in Mr. 
Bonar Law’s amiable refusal to challenge the legality of the 
Ruhr occupation at the outset, and again in Mr. Baldwin’s 
elaborate evasions of the question at a later stage, seriously to 
the prejudice, as events are now proving, of the British Govern- 
ment’s case in Lord Curzon’s dialectical duel with France. If 
the Commons, instead of being persistently repulsed as a meddle- 
some interloper in the controversy, had been enlisted as a useful 
ally, the Ministerial position would have been appreciably 
stronger to-day. ‘ ‘ 

I gather that it is not improbable that these matters may be 
put to the test rather sooner than had been anticipated when 
the two Houses rose. As soon as the Government decide on 
their next step, which for various reasons is not likely to be for 
some time, they are certain to be confronted with a demand for 
the immediate reassembling of Parliament, probably both from 
their own and from the Opposition side. Without professing to 


be in Mr. Baldwin’s confidence I make bold to predict that the 
challenge will be accepted. 


A REAL SITUATION 


HE situation created by the British Note to 
France deserves the very close attention of all 
students of international politics. It may be 
described as a real situation, in contrast to the innumer- 
able false situations which have arisen between France 
and Great Britain during the past five years; and its 
development during the next few weeks should afford 
some real indication of the probable course of European 
diplomatic history for some years to come. Previous 
controversies between London and Paris since the 
war have been concerned for the most part with mere 
questions of diction; and the interminable discussions 
and semi-official prognostications published in the daily 
press on both sides of the Channel have been infinitely 
tiresome—simply because they have referred, not to 
the real issues at stake, but merely to the ability or 
inability of the respective Foreign Offices to conceal 
their differences by means of more or less cleverly 
drafted formule. Month after month leader-writers 
and “ diplomatic correspondents ’’ have been ostensibly 
discussing the chances of “reaching an agreement,” 
when all they were really discussing were the chances of 
finding a phrase which would postpone the necessity 
for confessing the fundamental disagreement which 
has existed between the two countries ever since 
November 11th, 1918. But the Baldwia-Curzon Note 
seems to have put an end to all that. At last we are 
discussing realities, and the “ diplomatic correspon- 
dents’ have the chance of their lives. If they can 
inform us of the day-to-day developments, and even of 
the minor currents, at Downing Street and the Quai 
d’Orsay, they will be giving us important information 
for which we shall be sincerely grateful; for what is 
now at stake is nothing less than the future balance of 
power in Europe. 


This Note is the first frank and authoritative state- 
ment of British views and British policy that has been 
made since Mr. Lloyd George originally became Prime 
Minister. It is, indeed, a clearer and a firmer state- 
ment than we had ventured to expect, marking a 
definite and we hope a final departure from the vicious 
post-war tradition of polite and insincere compromise. 
In its general purport it indicates no very striking 
originality or perspicuity on the part of the Government. 
It says only what any British Government was bound to 
say, if it said anything. There has never been more 
than one possible British policy. The only question has 
been whether the Bonar Law expedient of professing 
no policy at all was to be continued. Now that the 
British policy has at last been announced there is, we 
believe, no possibility of retreat from it. The Die- 
hards may say what they please; they may denounce 
the Prime Minister for his disloyalty to “‘ our Ally”; 
they may even create considerable difficulties for him 
in the House of Commons; but they cannot alter the 
course of events. If they could turn him out and secure 
for themselves every seat in the Cabinet, they would none 
the less be obliged to follow, however haltingly, in his 
footsteps, and pursue in one form or another the policy 
which he has now acknowledged. For that policy 1s 
no choice of his or even of Lord Curzon’s; it is the 
quite inevitable policy of Great Britain. Some people 
may describe it as our traditional policy of the “‘ Balance 
of Power,” but such phrases matter little. The 
strength of British policy for centuries past has been 
the fact that it has never been founded upon phrases, 
but always upon facts. Consciously or unconsciously 
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France since the war has been claiming the hegemony 
of Europe. Consciously or unconsciously Great Britain 
is bound to dispute that claim. For such a purpose she 
needs not a leader but only aninterpreter. Mr. Baldwin 
may be both, but at any rate he seems to be a far more 
efficient interpreter than either of his two predecessors. 
He may not have their brains—of that the public has 
had little opportunity yet of judging—but he would 
certainly appear to have that combination of moral 
stability and semi-instinctive political judgment 
which has always been the chief asset of the English 
governing class, and which—for example—enabled 
Lord Grey, without any high intellectual endowment, 
to gain the reputation of being in his day the ablest and 
most successful Foreign Minister in Europe. 


There can be, as we have said, no retreat. Great 
Britain has, very belatedly, declared her attitude 
towards the general problem of the resettlement of 
Europe; and she will be forced to advance farther. 
What will M. Poincaré do? He also is only a mouth- 
piece, but he is possibly a mouthpiece which has but 
one note. In that case his fall is inevitable as soon 
as French opinion has had time to adjust itself to the 
new situation. For, though we cannot tell what he 
personally will do, we can predict with very great 
confidence that as Great Britain becomes more firm 
France will become less intransigent. There will be 
a change in French policy which will or will not involve 
a change of Government according as M. Poincaré 
can or cannot exhibit an elasticity of which hitherto 
he has certainly shown no sign. But that is a question 
which need not greatly concern us. What we may be 
certain of is that the British point of view, if it be 
maintained as firmly and clearly as it has now been 
asserted, will at last be listened to in France. We have 
not the slightest doubt that after its first outburst 
of anger even the Parisian press will become—as a 
result of this Note—much more tractable and civil 
than it has been for years past. For the French 
are the least sentimental people in Europe. They 
dwell constantly, in speech and writing, upon our 
“brotherhood-in-arms’”’ and our “ sacred ties,’ but 
they take no stock themselves in such phrases. If 
they find us impervious both to sentiment and to 
abuse they will begin very quickly to talk business. 
So at any rate we have always maintained in these 
columns, and the next few weeks will provide the test 
of our view—if the British Government stands to its 
guns, 

_ In general, therefore, we should say that the outlook 
is bright—bright at any rate in comparison with any 
prospect which we have been able to contemplate 
smee 1914. The publication of the British Note 
marks the beginning of a new era in European politics. 
It is the first important step that has been taken towards 
the re-establishment of real peace in Europe, and it is 
the first plain indication of the probable future dis- 
tribution of international forces. The present military 
and diplomatic supremacy of France is a palpable 
anomaly, actual enough for the moment but dependent 
upon conditions which are obviously transient, and 
Incapable therefore of forming the basis of any settle- 
ment which could possibly be stable. It was necessary 
that the French claim should be definitely challenged 
and the British Government has at last challenged it 
—for that is what the Baldwin-Curzon Note really 
amounts to. Once that claim is abandoned, there 
appears to be no reason why Germany and Allies 
should find any insuperable difficulty in coming to 


terms, about Reparations and Security and all the 
other vexed problems upon which so many words 
have been wasted. Already there are signs in Paris of 
an inclination to talk in figures instead of in terms of 
prestige and “unalterable resolves.” If Mr. Baldwin 
can foster that inclination by a civil but firm insistence 
upon British rights, a settlement will be in sight at last. 


THE “ BIG COALITION” AT LAST 


BERLIN, August 13th. 
[sic the last four years the policy of the German 


Majority Socialists has been an almost uninter- 
rupted succession of blunders, and I fear that 
the Socialist Party has made a crowning blunder in forcing 
Dr. Cuno to resign and joining in a Government of the 
“Big Coalition.” The decision of the Socialist Party 
meeting on Saturday, which brought about the ministerial 
crisis, was opposed by some of the leading men of the 
former Independent Socialist Party, including Dr. Breit- 
scheid, not on grounds of principle, but for reasons of 
expediency. They were supported by about fifty of the 
one hundred and thirty members present at the meeting, 
so that there was not a two-thirds majority for the decision. 
It is not quite easy to explain the decision, which was 
a reversal of the policy adopted a few days earlier. Possibly 
Dr. Stresemann’s speech in the Reichstag on Friday, in 
which he made for the first time a definite profession of 
Republican faith, had something to do with it, but perhaps 
the demand of numerous Labour organizations for a change 
of Government was a more important factor. These 
Labour organisations, however, which acted under Com- 
munist influence, certainly did not want the “ Big 
Coalition.” They demanded, in fact, a “* Government of 
workmen and peasants,” which is constitutionally impos- 
sible, since Labour has no majority in the Reichstag. 
Their aims were revolutionary. 

The great objection from the Socialist point of view to 
participation in a Cabinet presided over by a Chancellor 
of the Right is that it will seriously injure the Socialist 
Party and may quite possibly prove its ruin. Even if 
there is no split in the party—and it is possible that there 
will be one—its hold on the workmen will be greatly 
diminished and that of the Communists proportionately 
strengthened. The Socialist Party cannot afford to lose 
any of its already waning influence. The events of the 
last fortnight have reinforced the Communist Party, 
which has been steadily gaining ground all this year and 
has now probably won over 30 per cent. of the Berlin 
workmen. The general strike was called by the Com- 
munists on Saturday to test their own strength, and it 
has shown that it is considerable. Still more has it shown, 
how little disposed the workmen are to listen to the Trade 
Union leaders, who are all Socialists. The strike is by no 
means general, but, whereas it was expected to fizzle out 
to-day, it has in fact spread. There were no trams in 
Berlin on Saturday; to-day there are also no omnibuses. 
The gas strike is complete and gas is entirely cut off. The 
men are out in four out of the five electrical works and 
the streets have been in darkness for two nights. The 
strike has spread to many great private industrial under- 
takings. All this in defiance of the Trade Union leaders, 
who strongly opposed the strike and have done their 
utmost to get the men to continue at work. I doubt 
whether the Trade Union leaders can count on more than 
20 per cent. of the workmen. The issue depends on the 
more or less indifferent mass—perhaps half the workmen 
—who have not as yet taken sides. Their tendency is 
to take the line of least resistance, which means, when a 
strike is called, staying at home. 

It is quite impossible to-day to prophesy. The strike 
may spread no further and may be of very short duration, 
B 
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but in any case it has sufficiently succeeded to encourage 
the Communists in another attempt. It seems probable 
that the entry of the Socialists into a Coalition including 
a party of the Right will increase the chances of success. 
If there are disturbances and the Government resorts to 
force, the Socialist Party will share in the consequent 
odium. I cannot but think that the Socialists would 
have been wiser to stick to their first decision to leave 
Dr. Cuno in office, especially as he had acceded to all, or 
nearly all, their demands. They might have given him 
the chance of fulfilling his promises. Moreover, the 
circumstances are so difficult that from the tactical point 
of view it is not to the advantage of any party to be in 
power. It is rather surprising that Dr. Stresemann has 
consented to take office. He is to be congratulated on 
his courage, for he risks his political career. His speech 
last Friday suggested that he may have a greater capacity 
for leadership than his predecessors. By taking the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs as well as the Chancellorship 
he has increased his responsibility. 

The new Government is greatly strengthened by Dr. 
Rudolf Hilferding’s acceptance of the Ministry of Finance, 
a post of equal importance in present conditions with the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Dr. Hilferding, who was 
formerly editor of the now extinct Independent Socialist 
organ, Die Freiheit, is perhaps the best economist and 
financial authority in German politics. If the new Cabinet 
adheres to the financial programme sketched by Dr. 
Stresemann, which includes the “ conscription of wealth,” 
it may succeed in pulling things together. It will be as 
firm in supporting the passive resistance in the Ruhr as 
was its predecessor, and there is no question of capitulation 
to France. The new Government is indeed a sort of 
** Ministry of National Defence,” and it is on that ground 
that the Socialists have consented to join it. It has 
already been decided to stop for the present all deliveries 
in kind on account of reparations—a measure fully justified 
by the increasing scarcity in Germany, which is becoming 
very serious. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Stresemann and his colleagues 
will be given a chance to show what they can do, but the 
new alliance between the Communists and the extreme 
Nationalists is a dangerous factor in the situation. The 
Rote Fahne has been mad enough to suggest the possibility 
of embarking on a war against France with the aid of 
Russia. If M. Radek, who initiated the new German 
Communist policy, has held out hopes of such a possibility, 
he has incurred a heavy responsibility, for Germany is 
incapable of making war on anybody and Russia is incapable 
of giving her any effective assistance even if, as is most 
unlikely, the Russian Government wished to engage in a 
new war. The encouragement of such illusions at the 
present critical moment is criminal. M. Radek has even 
— so far as to appeal to anti-semitic sentiment. Unfor- 
unately the economic conditions favour the promoters of 
trouble. It is becoming more and more difficult in Berlin 
to get enough to eat even when one can pay the prices, 
which are now higher than ever in gold value. Yesterday 
neither meat nor eggs could be found in the market hall 
of one of the most fashionable quarters of Berlin. Fresh 
vegetables are very scarce and there is hardly any fruit. 
It may be that the producers are holding back supplies. 
If so, the Government will have to take drastic measures 
if an upheaval is to be averted. Reports that reach me 
show that conditions are even worse in some other parts 
of the country. In Berlin many tradesmen dealing in 
commodities that do not spoil by keeping are refusing to 
sell at all. For instance, it is almost impossible to buy 
wine for consumption off the premises. Many gold prices 
have been raised to an unjustifiable level. The taxi cab 


fares were quadrupled on Saturday. They are now 600,000 
times the amount recorded on the meter and are dearer 
than in London, and much dearer than in Berlin before 
the war. This is a great hardship when all other means 


of conveyance are stopped, except the Underground, 
The majority of Germans were, of course, already unable 
to take taxicabs, but prices of some necessities are equally 
high. For example, margarine costs a million marks g 
pound and there are workmen in Germany who did not 
earn more than two million marks last week. A wage of 
seven million marks was very high and quite exceptional, 
RosBert DE tt, 


THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 


OT even the most irrational of optimists can shut 
N his eyes any longer to the seriousness of the 
industrial outlook. Not only has trade not 
improved ; its maintenance at the present unsatisfactory 
level is seriously threatened. With one or two significant 
exceptions the reports in the trade papers are practically 
uniform. Unemployment is less, indeed, than it was a 
year ago; but the slight revival which then occurred has 
not been followed by any more pronounced upward move- 
ment, and meanwhile the worsening of political conditions 
has given another blow to our economic prospects, 
America has weathered her slump with extraordinary 
rapidity ; Great Britain seems to be settling down to a 
long period of reduced production and trade, with the 
inevitable concomitant of a permanent army of unem- 
ployed—rapidly becoming, if they have not already become 
—unemployable. 

It is now some weeks since the Industrial Group in the 
House of Commons, in a manifesto on which we commented 
at the time, sharply drew the attention of the Government 
to these unpleasant facts, and called for a positive and 
immediate policy designed to deal with them. This week 
Sir Allan Smith has communicated to the press the further 
correspondence which has passed between him, as chairman 
of the Industrial Group, and the Prime Minister. Sir Allan 
Smith and his colleagues are clearly no more satisfied 
than we are with the Government’s outline of its plans 
for the winter. They demand both more _ extended 
measures for assisting foreign trade and, what is more 
important, the inauguration of a deliberate policy of 
development at home. Mr. Baldwin in his reply is flatly 
discouraging. |He recites again the steps which the 
Government has taken and proposes to continue, and 
indicates plainly enough his opinion that there is nothing 
more to be done. That is the crux of the question. Are 
we really helpless victims of circumstances, unable to take 
any step which will lead to a revival of trade, content 
perforce to wait until conditions change so as to favour 
our hopes? 

It is true, of course, that the Ruhr occupation and the 
general unsettlement in Europe which has resulted from 
recent measures against Germany have very greatly 
damaged our industrial prospects. It is sometimes argued 
that the opposite is the case, and that France’s action has 
compelled Germany to buy more from this country and 
so helped British trade. This has actually been the 
immediate effect of the occupation in a few instances— 
in the coal industry, for example. But it would be ridi- 
culous to argue from these isolated effects, which are 
moreover temporary and likely to come soon to an end. 
The unsettlement in Europe, the dislocation and threatened 
collapse in Germany, affect our trade far too adversely 
for such trifling compensations to be taken into account. 
Mr. Baldwin is perfectly correct when he informs Sir Allan 
Smith that trade restoration depends on a satisfactory 
settlement in Europe. 

In using this argument, however, Mr. Baldwin is not 
answering the case put forward alike by the Industrial 
Group and by the Labour Party. It is admitted by 
everyone that there can be no stable recovery without 
an international settlement, which will give some prospect 
of European stability. What is in question is the attitude 
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we ought to adopt while we are seeking to bring about 
such a settlement—no easy and certainly no rapid task. 
Precisely the point made by the Industrial Group was 
that we could not afford, without taking further measures, 
to wait for the return to sanity and stability in inter- 
national affairs. For, while we wait, we not only pour 
out huge sums of money in payments to keep the unem- 
ployed alive; we also pay this money under conditions 
which are thoroughly demoralising. To wait is not 
merely expensive; it is disastrous to our man-power. 
A great mass of our unemployed have been out of work, 
save for a temporary job or two, for three or four years. 
They have never learnt a trade, having gone into the 
Army as boys and been flung out as men; and they are 
becoming with every month of idleness less capable of 
learning a trade or of doing good work. Mr. Baldwin 
ees that work is better than doles; but he seems to 
think that the problem of finding work on a larger scale 
than the Government measures involve is insoluble. 

If all these measures work out according to plan—a 
most unlikely event—work will not be found for more 
than a fifth of those who are at present totally unemployed. 
To absorb even a quarter of a million workers would 
doubtless be a considerable achievement; but it would 
still fail utterly to meet the needs of the case. There are 
at least a million and a-quarter out of work, and our 
problem is not only to find work for these, but also to find 
more work for the hundreds of thousands who are now 
in jobs, but are getting only two or three days’ work a 
week. It is a big proposition, and we are not altogether 
surprised at Mr. Baldwin’s reluctance to discuss it. But, 
unless we are prepared to admit that we are helpless, it 
must be discussed and it must be faced. 

The present slump affects nearly all industries—those 
which produce for the home market, for export markets, 
or for both. In relation to the export trade our powers 
are clearly very limited. We can make the export 
credits scheme more elastic, and we can adopt at length the 
obviously sensible course, advocated by the Industrial Group, 
of extending it to Russia. Apart from these measures 
we can do little to stimulate immediate foreign demand. 
We can, however, direct our energies to increasing our 
productive efficiency, in order that we may be able to 
produce better and at less cost. For foreign demand is, 
after all, a matter of the price at which we can sell, and 
that depends on the efficiency of our productive organisation. 

It is mainly to development at home that our attention 
ought to be directed. The Government cannot, indeed, 
do much directly to add to the purchasing power of the 
ordinary consumer and so stimulate production by stimu- 
lating demand. But it can, by setting seriously about 
work of development, set in motion forces which will 
distribute increased purchasing power both now and in 
the future. 

Sir Allan Smith, in his last letter, points out that of 
the huge sums spent during the past three years on the 
relief of unemployment, only a tiny fraction has been 
spent on work which will be directly reproductive or 
revenue-producing. He points out, further, that under 
present conditions there is little prospect of a good response 
from the local authorities to which the Government is 
appealing to launch schemes of productive work. The 
local authorities have to bear a large part of the cost of 
such schemes. But, at present, they are struggling 
desperately to keep the rates down, under pressure both 
from the individual ratepayers and from the owners of 
= industrial establishments upon which a good part of 
‘he rating burden falls. These owners claim that taxation 
tne too heavy : they use their influence to prevent 
ae authorities from embarking on productive schemes 
aoa ing a high capital cost, even if there is a good prospect 

getting back for the town far more than the cost incurred. 
— is where the Government’s schemes break down. 

y endeavour to thrust as much as they can of the 


burden upon the local authorities, and at the same time 
they appeal to the local authorities to shoulder it of their 
own will. The response of most local authorities is to 
start measures just large enough to keep local public 
opinion quiet, to avoid bold and costly schemes, and to 
pay far less regard to the ultimate value of what they 
undertake than to the keeping down of the immediate 
costs involved. More generous treatment by the Govern- 
ment will persuade the local authorities to do more; nothing 
will make them do enough to meet the situation. 

Moreover, many of the schemes that offer the best promise 
of increasing national efficiency are beyond the powers 
or scope of the local authorities. Most forms of transport 
and power development call for action over an area wider 
than that of any local body. Yet these are undoubtedly 
the spheres of action in which most can be immediately 
done. Many opponents of railway nationalisation, we 
believe, are changing their minds now that they see the 
consequences of handing the lines back to private operation. 
The railways have huge reserves, built up largely at the 
taxpayers’ expense. It is manifestly unnecessary, as Mr. 
Baldwin points out, to give them further financial assistance 
even for huge schemes of development. Yet the railways 
prefer keeping their reserves to using them in bold schemes 
of electrification and rural development which would 
provide work for a large section of the unemployed. A 
sensible Government, not tied to support private enter- 
prise under all circumstances, would tell the railways 
bluntly that, unless they come forward at once with the 
necessary plans, nationalisation will be enforced and the 
State itself will do the work. Similarly, a sensible and 
untrammelled Government would make short work of the 
delays and bickerings which are holding back the unification 
and development of electric power supply. 

We are probably not in agreement with many of the 
methods which Sir Allan Smith and his colleagues of the 
Industrial Group would favour. But their views clearly 
call for a far more full and reasoned reply than Mr. Baldwin 
has made. Their main point, the need for concentrating 
all our available resources on a comprehensive policy of 
reproductive development at home, he hardly answers 
at all. He seems to think of the problem as one to be 
dealt with by a number of small but unrelated expedients, 
each providing work for a few men. We cannot afford 
to ignore even small expedients; but no mere accumulation 
of makeshifts will meet the case. The need is for a broad 
survey of the whole problem, leading to a definite new 
orientation of economic policy. The business men—or at 
least the groups most closely concerned with manufacturing 
industry—at length seem to realise this: the traders and 
financiers, to whom the problem of the idle factory and 
the deteriorating man-power of the country are less directly 
apparent, remain bent on pursuing a timid policy of 
“economy.” It seems that their voice is still of the greater 
weight with the Government. But the workers and the 
industrial employers, for once in agreement, are in a 
position to mobilise a force of opinion too strong to be 
resisted. That they should do this, and do it soon, is the 
chief need of the time. 


INDIA’S DEMAND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 
Bompay, July. 


NDIA is entering upon a great constitutional struggle. 
I There are two main issues at stake, and for convenience 
sake they may be designated as external and internal. 
Externally Indians demand equality of status throughout 
the Empire ; internally they are agitating for an extension 
of the “* Reforms,” and especially for a diminution of the 
powers of certification possessed by the Viceroy and the 
Governors of provinces. Educated India is demanding 
independence both at home and abroad. 
B2 
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The Kenya problem has been fully discussed in the 
English Press, and the public is tolerably familiar with 
the arguments advanced by the white settlers and by the 
Indian delegations now in London. What the public does 
not realise is the extraordinary strength of feeling prevalent 
on this subject in India. The Indian politician is always 
something of a doctrinaire. He bases his arguments on 
principles rather than on policies and does not understand 
the English love of compromise, which is foreign to his 
nature and very much disliked by him. His logic is often 
irrefutable, even when it leads to an impractical conclusion, 
and is, therefore, highly annoying to an irremovable 
executive, continually subjected to a multitude of wasp- 
like attacks which only the Indian Press knows how to 
deliver. When an Indian is told that the exigencies of 
Empire prevent the grant of full citizenship to Indians in 
Kenya, that the interests of the African natives are para- 
mount, that white supremacy is necessary in Africa to-day, 
and that South Africa being a self-governing Dominion 
must be left to follow its own policy, he will dismiss the 
arguments with an impatient wave of the hand. In reply, 
he will ask whether the reciprocity resolution of the Imperial 
Conference of 1921 has any meaning at all ; whether it has 
any binding force, and if so why it is not applied to Kenya. 
If it has no binding force he will ask why so much trouble 
was taken to pass it and, in fact, why the Imperial Confer- 
ence was held. 

At the moment of writing, a compromise is likely to be 
reached in the Kenya matter by which both sides accept 
Crown Colony government, but it must not be imagined 
that the affair will then be settled. Further disputes are 
bound to arise in the future because Indian politicians have 
chosen Kenya as a sort of test case. They argue that the 
Government of India Act of 1919 made India a definite 
promise of self-government within the Empire. A measure 
of that self-government has already been given. When 
India attains full self-government she will become an 
equal partner in the Empire, and even now her representa- 
tives sit at the conference table on terms of equality with 
representatives from other parts of the Empire. India was 
represented at the Peace Conference and sends delegates to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. On these grounds, there- 
fore, they argue it is not only illogical but very wrong to treat 
Indians as an inferior race when they are out of their own 
country. India can never be a free partner in the Empire 
whilst her nationals are treated thus, and if India cannot 
be a free partner, they continue, is the Empire worth 
remaining in? Immense problems are thus opened up. 
The white settlers of Kenya also talk wildly of separation 
from the Empire and forming a white hegemony in con- 
junction with South Africa. They threatened armed 
resistance if the Indian claims were granted—a threat 
the significance of which has not been lost on India. The 
sympathy of people in England is extended in greater 
measure towards the white settlers than towards the Indians, 
and this, too, is borne in mind by Indians. It is not sug- 
gested that either Kenya or India is seriously considering 
separation, although the Kenya whites are probably nearer 
to that frame of mind than the majority of Indian politi- 
cians. The ultimate issue is whether the supremacy of the 
white race in the British Empire is to remain unchallenged 
or whether Asiatics are to be given equality of status. The 
day will come when Indians will definitely repudiate 
allegiance to an Empire which does not give them equality ; 
in the meantime they are determined to struggle for it. 

Internally they are also struggling for independence, or 
at any rate for a larger instalment of it. Again, it must be 
remembered that the Indian politician stakes his all on 
principles and that his ultimate aim is complete freedom. 
Half a loaf is of no use to him. The certification of the salt 
tax has now passed into history, but its full effects have 
not yet been felt. The complacent official point of view 
considers that everything has passed off satisfactorily 
because there has been no “trouble” in the country, 





a 


Indian credit is good, and the tax itself works out at an 
infinitesimal amount per family in the course of a year, 
But if the rains should fail this year—and at present the 
rainfall is in defect in nearly every part of the country— 
that small amount will become a very heavy burden, 
Apart from that consideration, the constitutional aspect 
has given the Indian Liberals the greatest cause for dis. 
satisfaction. They feel that after promising to work the 
reforms they have been cheated. Theoretically, the use 
of certification by the Viceroy was perfectly legal, because 
the Government of India Act purposely left the definition 
of a state of emergency to the Governor-General’s own 
discretion. But it was entirely foreign to the spirit of that 
Act. Both in the preamble, and in the speeches made by 
the Duke of Connaught at the inauguration of the Legis. 
lative Assembly, it was made clear that the purpose of the 
Act was to give the Indian people an increasing share in 
the government of their country. It was tacitly understood 
that no measure would be passed which was diametrically 
opposed to the wishes of the Assembly, except in a state of 
emergency which could not be said to exist at the beginning 
of this year. Therefore, say the Liberals, the Government 
of India Act must be amended. 

They have a further reason for saying this. Apart from 
the salt tax, there has of late been an increasing reluctance 
on the part of the Government of India to comply with 
the wishes of the Assembly, when such wishes are in conflict 
with their own. The certification of the sum required to 
meet the expenses of the Royal Commission on the Services, 
and the refusal to transfer certain railway disbursements 
from revenue to capital account, are other instances of 
autocratic government. How much this opposition to the 
Legislative Assembly is due to the Government of India 
itself and how much to pressure from Whitehall is difficult 
to determine. At first Liberals were inclined to the belief 
that Viscount Peel was responsible for actively interfering 


. with the Government of India, for they could not believe 


that the Government of India had suddenly changed its 
former compliant attitude. With the certification of the 
salt tax and the standpoint taken up by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, Home Member of the Viceroy’s Council, and by 
Sir Basil Blackett, the Finance Member, during the Budget 
debate, Liberals became convinced that the Government 
of India had itself deserted them and was not solely giving 
way to the coercion of the Secretary of State. The debate 
on the salt tax in the House of Commons finally convinced 
them that whatever differences of opinion formerly existed 
between the Government of India and the India Office 
have been swept away, and that both are now adhering 
to the same policy. 

The changed attitude is keenly resented. There was a 
time, not so many months ago, when the Legislative 
Assembly’s wishes were law with the Government. In 
those days the non-co-operator was abroad in the land on 
mischief bent, Mahatma Gandhi was rousing the masses, 
and the country was on the verge of grave trouble. Con- 
cessions were the order of the day. The Assembly could 
have nearly everything it wanted in reason, and it is to 
its credit as a young Parliamentary body that nearly every- 
thing it did want was in reason. Now times have changed. 
The country is quiet, save for disturbances at Nagpur 
which are local and sporadic, and Hindu-Moslem riots in 
the Punjab, which, on the principle of divide and rule, 
may be considered as favourable to the Government. 
Gandhi is in prison, and the non-co-operators are quarrelling 
bitterly amongst themselves. The Government has only 
the Liberals, the constitutional party, between it and its 
own way. It has determined to fight the Liberals and the 
doubled salt tax is the result. India has again come unde 
autocratic rule. Three years of the reformed constitution 
have forced the Liberals to place in the forefront of their 
programme the grant of a further instalment of self-govern- 
ment, including a modification of the Viceroy’s powers of 
certification. 
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In a few words, the programme the Liberals will put 
before the country at the approaching elections includes the 
relegation of the position of the Secretary of State towards 
India to that of the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
towards the Dominions, the grant of greater autonomous 

wers to the Provincial Governments, and an increase 
of the responsibilities of the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments to the respective legislatures. In other words, they 
demand greater control over the Governments by the 
legislatures. Dyarchy has admittedly failed, and the 
Liberal programme includes bringing transferred subjects 
under responsible ministers. It does not, however, include 
interference with foreign and political relations or with the 
defence of the country, which would still be left under the 
sole control of the Government of India. 

It must be borne in mind that the men who are making 
these demands are the men who remained true to the 
Government in recent times of stress and accepted the 
reforms whole-heartedly. Even now they intend to conduct 
their struggle for freedom in an entirely constitutional 
manner. They realise that any further grant of self- 
government rests in Parliament’s hands, but they intend to 
prove that responsible public opinion in India is solidly 
behind them and that resistance to their demands will be 
unjust and ultimately impossible. The place of India in 
the Empire is at stake. It is inconceivable that the British 
people will go back upon the promise underlying the Act 
of 1919, and if that promise be fulfilled Indians in the 
Empire can no longer be regarded as a subject race. India’s 
internal and external struggle for freedom is one and the 


same. 


A RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN AMERICA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


EAR the lower end of Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N two churches stand almost side by side. At 
one of them, the First Presbyterian, the senior 
minister is Dr. Harry E. Fosdick; at the other, the Epis- 
copal Church of the Ascension, the rector is the most 
generally discussed clergyman in the city, Dr. Percy Stickney 
Grant. And nearly 2,000 miles away, in Nebraska, is a 
Methodist minister, J. D. M. Buckner, who is no longer 
in a pastoral charge. A brief summary of the recent 
history of these three men will, I think, enable the English 
reader to envisage a situation in the religious world of 
America which is unusually interesting. 

Dr. Fosdick is in a somewhat peculiar ecclesiastical 
position. He belongs to the Baptist denomination, but 
is lent to the New York Presbytery on account of his 
eminent pulpit gift. As to the quality of that gift, I, as 
a regular visitor to New York, can speak with appropriate 
emphasis. Dr. Fosdick is a superb preacher. With the 
exception of the voice, which to the European ear is of a 
uniform hardness, he has all the graces of the born pulpit 
orator. He has a fine power of exposition, an admirable 
faculty of using knowledge and illustration, a flow of 
telling language, an air of sincerity and character. He 
puts good work into his sermons. They have a look of 
skilful construction, and their movement is such that his 
crowded congregation enjoys the experience of being 
carried along, without effort, on a stream of impressive 
argument and appeal. 

Now Dr. Fosdick is a liberal theologian. His sermons 
are of a kind which, as regards their substance, would have 
sounded quite acceptably from the pulpit of Westminster 
Abbey or Manchester Cathedral forty years ago. In 
America to-day, to the men who make up the New Inquisition, 
they are dangerously radical, scientific, touched with a 
terrifying modern spirit. That great champion of the old 
faith, Mr. W. J. Bryan, denounces them as false doctrine 
emitted by “the most altitudinous higher critic” he knows. 
Hence the recent developments. At Indianapolis, two 


months ago, although a committee report had exonerated 
him, the general assembly of the American Presbyterian 
Church instructed the New York Presbytery to take steps 
for the disciplining of Dr. Fosdick on account of the 
heresies found in his sermons and books. Preachers, after 
all, are human. We may, I think, assume that the attack 
would have been less determined and precise if Dr. Fosdick 
had been an ordained minister of the communion which 
he is at present serving. 

The second case is different and far more sensational. 
The churches and divinity schools have been intensely 
interested in Dr. Fosdick; but the encounter between 
Dr. Percy Grant and the Bishop of New York was reported 
day by day on the front pages of the newspapers. Dr. 
Grant is an exceptionally prominent citizen. There can 
hardly be half-a-dozen men in New York who are better 
known to the general public. He has occupied his present 
pulpit for thirty years, and has been associated with many 
progressive causes. His church is filled, although he has 
none of the pulpit graces which mark his accomplished 
neighbour on the Avenue. His published sermons are 
without literary form, and they furnish little evidence of 
their author’s acquaintance with later religious thinking 
or scholarship. At the beginning of this year Dr. Grant 
delivered a sermon in which (for a particular reason, well 
understood in New York) he attacked the consecration of 
churches as a pagan survival, while he made also a cate- 
gorical statement to the effect that Jesus Christ did not 
contain the full power of God. Bishop Manning called 
him to account, as Dr. Grant plainly intended that he 
should do; and in doing so he informed the rector that 
he stood in danger of a formal trial for heresy. The threat 
was a mere gesture. Everybody who was acquainted with 
the ecclesiastical situation in New York knew that it 
could not be made good. Dr. Grant replied in a letter to 
which the newspapers gave tremendous publicity. He 
reiterated his position, and at the same time made it 
sufficiently clear that he had no belief in the Virgin Birth. 
This left the bishop in an awkward situation. He evaded 
the difficulty created by his own hasty action by announcing 
that a clergyman could be tried on a charge of heresy only 
if his heresies were specific: Dr. Grant had allowed his to 
remain vague. The bishop, that is to say, acknowledged 
defeat at the hands of a man whom he would have been 
delighted to overthrow. 

The third case I have cited has stirred up a storm in the 
churches of the Middle West, and has been given the 
importance of a national event through a circumstance 
which the victim may be pardoned for regarding as alto- 
gether providential. Dr. J. D. M. Buckner is an elderly 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Nebraska. 
During many years, from his pulpit in the town of Aurora, 
he had been preaching a liberal religious faith. In the 
spring of last year he seems to have felt the need of making 
a more decisive declaration. He wrote a letter to an 
Omaha paper announcing his unqualified belief in a good 
God, and his conviction that a good God cannot have 
had anything to do with the cruel jests of Jehovah or with 
the ferocious tribal ethics here and there displayed in the 
Old Testament. He cited, as a special example, the story 
of Elisha, the she-bears, and the impudent children: an 
apologue, by the by, which appeals to the stricken 
modern baldhead as a quite effective illustration of the 
central principle of punishment—fitting the punishment 
to the crime! Dr. Buckner’s bishop appears to have 
been on the watch. He sent the preacher a sharp reproof 
for making a wanton attack upon the Word of God; and 
at the general change of pulpits immediately ensuing Dr. 
Buckner was not appointed to a new charge. A compara- 
tively trivial affair, it may well be thought, especially as 
Dr. Buckner was already two years beyond the regular 
retiring age. It has, however, turned out to be anything 
but trivial. Dr. Buckner wrote a pamphlet to explain 


how he had lost his job as a preacher; and during the 
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past twelve months there can hardly have been a day 
when the unhappy Methodist bishop has not deplored, 
in what Leslie Stephen would have called the episcopal 
substitute for bad language, his own folly in forgetting 
that the man he retired had an eminent lawyer for his 
son. Mr. Emory Buckner is a partner in the New York 
law firm that is presided over by Ex-Senator Elihu Root, 
and he is a man who evidently feels that life can yield 
few richer joys than a conflict with a bishop over a matter 
in which filial piety as well as theological opinion is involved. 
He prepared an elaborate brief, reprinted all the more 
important press references to his father’s case, and scattered 
the documents over the country. As a result the Aurora 
affair has rung through the churches and the newspapers 
of America. The good fortune that gave to an obscure 
preacher of modernism a brilliant and combative son 
seems likely to influence the whole future development of 
church life in the United States. 

Such incidents as these are symptomatic. Important 
or not in themselves, they have had the effect of bringing 
current religious controversy prominently into the news, 
and of arousing the general public in America to one 
aspect of the post-war situation which we in England have 
not had to consider—namely, the revival of obscurantism 
and intolerance in popular religion. 

The religious world of the United States is a wonderful 
field. In no other Protestant country has churchgoing 
held its own as a social function in an equal degree. In 
no other country, perhaps, does the Church count for so 
much in the mobilisation of national opinion. And 
certainly in no other is there so amazing a crop of what 
the old sergeant-major was wont to call fancy religions. 
The weekly lists of Sunday services in any large American 
city reveal, not only the endless variations of Protestantism, 
but also the nature of the questions of belief and conduct 
which happen at the moment to be exercising the minds’ 
of ordinary people. These are permanent factors, to 
which must be added the important circumstance that 
the present religious mind of America is closely related to 
the public activities of war-time. In the United States 
the war feeling had a very inadequate outlet, for the war 
was ending just as the country was nationally prepared 
for it. In other words, peace came at the moment when 
the war propaganda had done its perfect work. It had 
called up an enormous Terror, and every vested interest 
in the land appeared simultaneously to realise how this 
condition of the popular mind might be turned to its own 
special advantage. At the bottom of everything lay the 
fear of sudden change, of which Europe provided so many 
awful examples. Radicalism was everywhere, and it 
was manifestly destructive of all the old ways. Hence 
the radical in religion, like the adventurer in social thought, 
was seen as a pure Bolshevik, for whom in the United 
States there could be no place at all. He must be up- 
rooted, whether by the heroic means of the Ku Klux Klan, 
or by any other method of 100 per cent. patriotism. We 
may accordingly conclude that the strange phenomenon 
known as Fundamentalism in religion was a_ perfectly 
natural, indeed an inevitable, growth. 

Beginning in the ultra-conservative South, which in 
sentiment and tradition is extraordinarily remote from 
the modern world, the Fundamentalist movement spread 
so fast that within a year or two it menaced more than 
one of the largest religious bodies in the country with 
disruption. It was something more than conservatism, 
for its leaders, thoroughgoing “‘ backwoodsmen,” made a 
test of certain dogmas which hitherto, in all Protestant 
churches, have been treated as non-essentials lying 
properly within the sphere of private judgment. It is 
not difficult to understand theological Tories attempting 
to affirm as fundamentals, even to-day, the crudest doctrine 
of the Atonement and the verbal inspiration of every page 
in the Bible. But we are in an unexplored country of 
the mind when we find large numbers of preachers and 








church members insisting that the fundamentals of the 
faith include also the early return of Jesus Christ to judge 
and rule the world. Given the mental condition implied 
by the militant declaration of such a dogma, we need not 
wonder greatly at the spectacle of Mr. William J. Bryan, 
turning from the elusive rewards of politics and devoting 
the remnant of his years to’ the assault upon evolution, 
“Forty years ago,” says Mr. Bryan, “I was required to 
choose between Darwin and Christ; I unhesitatingly 
chose Christ.” And to-day the educated people of 
America are trying to understand how it has come about 
that a lawyer-evangelist from the plains of the Platte 
River, who speaks to simple multitudes on a subject of 
which he cannot grasp even the alphabet, has three times 
been allowed to contest the Presidency of the Republic, 
The fact is, Mr. Bryan is a representative man. He 
belongs to a spiritual world which has myriads of citizens 
whose earthly habitations are the farms and little towns 
of North America—men and women whose life is bounded 
by the prairie, whose historical memory begins with the 
American Civil War, whose sense of the prophetic and 
heroic is fulfilled in Lincoln and Grant. It is to this 
population of the common folk that the great majority 
of the American churches minister. Why in the world, 
one may well ask, should their army of preachers not be 
expected to ignore the universe of knowledge, to applaud 
Mr. Bryan when he assails the Antichrist Darwin, and 
to rejoice in the pure milk of the pre-millennial word? 
In the large centres, of course, the obscurantists have 
made only a poor showing. It is, I believe, a rare thing 
for any important church to accept the leadership of a 
man who would pass muster with the crusaders from the 
South, or from the queer strongholds of fundamentalism 
on the Pacific coast. But the seasonal church conventions 
show that a conflict is being waged between the minority 
of cultivated ministers, holding the strategic pulpits in 
the metropolitan cities, and the cohorts of backwoodsmen 
who have not had much chance of hearing that there exists 
a great world of thought and knowledge not watered by 
the Mississippi. One word on an immediate issue may be 
added. Mr. Bryan and his allies, who are trying des- 
perately to banish the word Evolution, not only from the 
church, but from the college, have already overshot the 
mark. They have provoked and aroused the teaching 
profession, which in America has hitherto been no less 
submissive than the ministry. 


VITAMINS AND LUNATICS 


FEW years ago, when the subject of vitamins—or 
A vitamines, as we used to call them, but they are 
not amines—was new, it was frequently discussed 
It is no longer new, but it is more important than 
ever. The Special Report of the Medical Research Council 
on Accessory Food Factors is now being revised; 
meanwhile we may briefly summarise the known facts here 
by way of introduction to our argument. 

By feeding rats in a disused cellar in Cambridge, with 
his own hands, some fifteen years ago, Dr. Gowland Hopkins 
showed that, whereas they could not grow and thrive upon 
adequate quantities of artificially prepared foodstuffs of 
the utmost purity, their growth was resumed and theif 
health restored when, for instance, he added a few drops of 
fresh milk to their ration. These observations led him t 
the recognition of certain agents in a normal diet, to which 
he gave the name of accessory food factors. By an errot, 
they were later called vitamines, but we now alter the 
spelling of that term in order not to mislead ourselves. We 
do not know their chemical nature; they are doubtles 
of the nature of ferments, profoundly affecting the trophit 
or nutritive functions of the body, and elsewhere I have 
suggested that we should call them trophozymes accordingly. 
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Meanwhile, the unfortunate and meaningless name of 
vitamins is being employed. 

We recognise three of them, or probably four in the light 
of recent American work, which seems to show that two 
distinct entities, with distinct functions and chemical pro- 

rties, have been included under what we call Vitamin-A. 
This substance (or substances, to be called A and A1) is 
necessary for growth; it controls the normal deposition 
of lime-salts in the bones and may therefore be called 
“ anti-rachitic’’; in its absence, certain characteristic 
infections occur in experimental animals, and we may 
argue from the clinical facts of cod liver oil, which is 

uliarly rich in this vitamin, that its presence also 
rotects ourselves against certain infections, notably that 
of the tubercle bacillus. Foods rich in this vitamin must 
henceforth hold a special place in our esteem, especially in 
the dietary of all infants and children, all expectant and 
nursing mothers—who must receive it if they are properly 
to supply the unborn infant or the nursling—and persons 
who, for any reason, are of special concern to us in respect 
of tuberculosis and other chronic infections. 

Vitamin-A abounds in the fat of milk and its products, 
in the fat of cereals, in fish oils and especially their liver- 
oils, in the yolk of eggs, and in green leaves, which are its 
original source for all flesh. 

Vitamin-B is also essential for growth. Further, its 
absence leads to the characteristic “deficiency disease ” 
called beri-beri, of which the special symptoms comprise 
neuritis and a certain kind of dropsy. We may not un- 
reasonably suppose that, short of producing beri-beri, a 
deficiency of Vitamin-B in the diet may be responsible for 
lesser degrees of neuritis, and that its therapeutic use may 
avail in some of such cases, which are exceedingly common. 

Vitamin-B, being essential for growth, occurs abundantly 
in rapidly growing things, such as germinating grain, or in 
materials such as milk and egg-yolk that are meant to 
serve growth. It is extraordinarily abundant in yeast, 
and a commercial preparation very rich in it, which reaches 
my doors from Burton is, I fancy, a brewers’ bye-product, 
for which we must be grateful, none the less, if we remember 
that beer itself is entirely destitute of any vitamins. 

Vitamin-C is, in a sense, much the longest known. It is 
that ingredient of certain fresh foods in the absence of 
which we suffer from scurvy. The lack of it in Arctic 
explorers’ diet guarded the North Pole from the foot of 
man for scores of years. There is reason to suppose, 
similarly, that the lack of Vitamin-B was largely responsible 
for the tragedy of Captain Scott and his fellows. 

Vitamin-C is found in milk, though not very abundantly 
as our cows are now fed, and especially in the juice of 
citrous fruits. The lime is not, as was supposed, richer in 
it than the lemon. The orange abounds in it, and orange- 
juice accordingly now takes a special place in the dietary 
of every artificially-fed infant; and of the expectant and 
nursing mother, I would add. 

The total effect of these discoveries upon our dietetic 
views is revolutionary. What we already knew remains 
valid, of course, but we are bound to recognise that the 
gravest disaster would follow if we were content to judge 
a dietary only by the number of calories it is capable of 
yielding. It would be stupid to decry the nineteenth- 
century pioneers, mostly German, who gave us the science 
of dietetics, especially in relation to energy-values, as we 
knew it fifteen years ago; but it would be no less stupid 
to be content to-day with ideas and practice based solely 
upon those earlier criteria of a diet. 

There was a date, in the course of the war, when it 
seemed right to assure the public that margarine is prac- 
tically equivalent to butter in food-value. But later it 

¢ evident, thanks to experiments in this country, 
that, whilst the margarine may have a caloric-value equal 
to that of butter, it may be seriously defective in Vitamin-A, 
and thus a wholly inadequate substitute for butter—at 
in the dietary of the young and the ill. Lord 





Rhondda, in the last year of the war, thanks in part to 
the arguments submitted to him by the present writer, 
made an order that all margarine should contain a pro- 
portion of animal fat, known to contain some Vitamin-A. 
When this order was rescinded, after the war, the makers, 
for the most part, omitted the animal fat, which is more 
expensive. When we buy margarine we are accepting a 
fat which is either destitute of or highly deficient in Vita- 
min-A, It is an improper food to give to the young, to the 
ill and notably to any on whose behalf we fear tuberculosis, 

In set terms, my present assertion is that institutional 
feeding in this country is hopelessly out of date; that it 
has not availed itself of the epoch-making discoveries 
begun and mostly continued within our own shores; and 
that consequently much public money is being wasted on 
“that which is not bread ”’—a very good description of 
white bread, for instance; much illness is being main- 
tained and produced, which costs more money, and many 
children and invalids are the victims of grievous wrong. 
This indictment applies, with the rarest exceptions, to 
institutions generally, schools and reformatories, prisons 
and hospitals, mental hospitals notably being included, 
barracks and almshouses and so forth. 

The dietary scale now in force for mental hospitals was 
revised and determined in 1909—well before the remarkable 
discoveries now under consideration. The other day 
(July 31st) the Mental Hospitals Committee of the London 
County Council presented a report in which the present 
views of the medical superimtendents of the mental hos- 
pitals were taken into account. They pointed to the 
great importance of vitamins and “recommended that 
margarine be substituted by good Danish butter.” We 
may here remind ourselves of the notorious incidence of 
tuberculosis amongst the insane. The Committee declined 
to endorse this recommendation and an attempt to have 
the matter further examined was rejected by the Municipal 
Reform Majority of the London County Council on the 
score of the expense that would be involved. 

This in London, the capital of the greatest, wealthiest, 
most enlightened Empire in recorded time, amongst whose 
sons was William Tuke, the philanthropist of the insane, 
and Gowland Hopkins, the discoverer of vitamins. I offer 
it here as a typical example not so much of the cruelty and 
ignorance and spendthrift waste of most of those who 
preach “‘ economy ’’—a word the use of which, like “love” 
and “ liberty,” should be interdicted except for philosophers 
and poets—but rather as an example of my general pro- 
position that, in the light of the new dietetics, we need a 
drastic revision of all our institutional feeding in this 
country. LENS. 


Correspondence 
“SHAMMING DEAD” 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Your article last week on the Reparations question 
seems hardly fair to the large section of public opinion which, 
while not supporting French policy in the Ruhr, considers 
that the German Government is chiefly responsible for the 
present state of their currency. Only those who have, like the 
writer, spent over a year in Germany since the war, can realise 
the spendthrift character either of Wirth’s or Cuno’s Govern- 
ments. Until the last few months Germany had no unem- 
ployed, and there was almost a continual trade boom. Obviously 
it was a time for Government economy, yet the railways were 
taken over from the local governments at their pre-war, and 
not their real, value. They were then run deliberately at a 
loss in order to sudsidise trade. There was not the least doubt 
of the capacity of all manufacturers to pay larger freights, 
and of many passengers to pay larger fares. Restaurant cars 
on lines little used by foreigners were always crowded, though 
the meal cost often more than the journey itself. I remember 
last summer that the sudden doubling of all fares made not 
the slightest difference to the crowd of holiday makers, The 
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same spirit animated the administration of public works, the 
post office and the telegraphs. 

In smaller matters the Government adopted similar tactics. 
Large sums were spent on propaganda intended merely to 
annoy the enemy Powers. Long after the end of the war a 
host of malcontents from various parts of the British and 
French Empires lived happily on the Government. At one 
time there were two rival “ Irish Naval Attachés,”’ who in the 
absence of a German or an Irish fleet conducted their observa- 
tions from Berlin, and found it thirsty work. The Government 
still publishes various papers in foreign languages, like the 
European Press. These are full of the dullest propaganda, but 
are well got up and are either given away or sold at less than 
the price of the paper on which they are printed. 

There has never been a Geddes axe in Germany. Although 
the Government were able to turn several royal palaces into 
offices, they have thought it necessary to rebuild the Foreign 
Office and several other public buildings in order to house 
their absurdly large staff of officials. 

There is more excuse for the Government’s failure to levy 
adequate taxation, but it has been absurdly weak, especially 
about collecting income tax. If a few wealthy men had been 
imprisoned for deliberately defrauding the Government (as 
was done in England in connection with the E.P.D.) the effect 
would have been instantaneous. 

There is considerable evidence that the leading business 
men in Germany desired a steadily falling mark till the Repara- 
tions were definitely reduced. Herr Stinnes, who has a habit 
of blurting out the truth to the discomfiture of his supporters, 
stated before the Ruhr advance that he would prefer to see 
the French in Germany rather than a stabilisation of the mark 
with the Reparations problem unsettled. Besides the big 
business leaders there are many other classes who do very 
well on a falling mark; farmers, bankers, retail business men, 
and stockbrokers are a formidable combination. The idea 
has not worked out according to schedule. The absurd foreign 
speculation in marks in 1919 was a tremendous assistance to 
Germany, and gave her statesmen an exaggerated idea of the 
benefits of inflation. The reaction, coinciding with French 
action in the Ruhr, has completely beaten the Government. 


Inflation, if it is too rapid, as in Russia and Poland, soon ceases . 


to have any advantages. Practical currency difficulties and 
the impossibility of keeping wages at a proper level cause 
business confusionand internal unrest, which more than counter- 
balance the advantages of a trade boom. 

Still failure does not excuse the German Government any 
more than success would have done. It only makes the position 
more difficult.—Yours, etc., G. T. GaRRATT. 


CANCER AND FOOD 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaresMAN. 

Srr,—In his interesting contribution to the ‘“ Cancer and 
Civilisation ’’ controversy, Mr. Cecil Gosling states that whilst 
“the people of Great Britain and North America are large 
consumers of patent and quack medicines ... the South 
American if he has a headache, indigestion or . . . other minor 
ailment ... selects his remedy from amongst the many 
medicinal plants which nature has provided for his use.” 
Having spent some years practising medicine amongst the 
peoples living between the Orinoco and the Amazon I can 
perhaps speak with some authority on this point. I personally 
found little knowledge of herbal simples amongst the inhabitants, 
but all were the victims of the North American patent medicine 
drummers. When spending the night in a farm on the 
savannahs I have often found the only literature in the house 
consisted in a bundle of pamphlets booming bombastically the 
virtues of some American cure-all.—Yours, etc., 

ERNEST H. GRIFFIN. 


WANTED: ENGLISH DIARIES 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—The reception given to my book, English Diaries, pub- 
lished last April, and now going into a second edition, has 
encouraged me to complete the study of diaries in the United 
Kingdom by a further collection of English Diaries and a series 
of Scottish and Irish Diaries. 

I shall be obliged, therefore, if I may take advantage of 
the hospitality of your columns to ask any of your readers who 
know of British or Irish Diaries of any interest, either printed 
or in manuscript, kindly to inform me of the name and date 





of the book or the name and address of the possessor of the 

manuscript. The diarist must not be living, and mere memoranda, 

engagement books or accounts will not be worth noting; no; 

will it be necessary to mention diaries contained in the volumes 

of learned societies,as these can be discovered without difficulty, 

—Yours, etc., ARTHUR Ponsonsy, 
Shulbrede Priory, Haslemere. 


A RESTAURANT GUIDE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—The reviewer of Mrs. Pennell’s book on p. 505 of a 
recent issue says that a frank and disinterested guide to the 
restaurants of London would be a benefaction. Such a book 
does exist in The Gourmet’s Guide to London, by Lieut.-Colone] 
Newnham Davis, whom some of your readers will know better 
as The Dwarf of Blood of John Corlett’s Sporting Times, | 
confess, however, that the book is rather out of date. The 
passage of years has had its effect, and the war played havoc 
with the restaurant world and its prices.—Yours, etc., 

GRANT RICHARDS, 


Miscellany 
VALUES 


HE Mongolic had missed the tide. There was thick 
fog at the mouth of the Yangtze and Captain 
Kinneaird had lost his way. For two hours the 
liner had been stationary or steaming dead slow, while 
the passengers herded along the deck-rail, staring down 
into the swirling yellowness that looked more mud than 
water, and listening to the sing-song cry of the leadsman, 
Twice she grounded, a soft bump that set the engine-room 
bell clanging for full speed astern. A furious churning in 
her wake, that turned the river to whipped coffee. Then 
off she slid. 

At last the blare of her syren was answered by a faint 
and faraway blast, and the wireless man ran back to his 
keyboard. A quarter of an hour later, pitching so badly 
that the dripping keel of her bows lifted clear out of the 
heavy swell, the pilot boat loomed suddenly up to star- 
board—a surprisingly big craft for a lone pilot, one thought. 
She looked as big as an English cross-Channel steamer. She 
circled astern and dropped a boat. Pulling a powerful 
stroke and keeping perfect time, four Chinese oarsmen 
brought the pilot alongside. He climbed briskly up the 
ladder, the boat cast off. The gong clanged, and, with a 
surefooted confidence she had lacked before, the liner set off 
upstream on the last lap of her voyage half round the world. 

But she missed the tide. She had to anchor off the 
Wusung forts and wait until dusk before there was enough 
water in the other river to float her up to Shanghai. . .. 

For half-an-hour she was alone, out in a deserted waste 
of swiftly flowing yellow waters that made one feel that 
the laws of gravity had been suspended and that all the 
seas were running downhill to Australia. So wide was this 
great river that one could not see its farther bank. To 
starboard lay China, a couple of miles away. With its low 
dyke-flanked shore and its neat toy trees it might have 
been Holland, but for a queer look about the silhouette of 
the mud-walled farms, and an odd-looking tower or two 
behind the wall of Wusung. 

Then, out from the jetty of the Wusung bund came 4 
sampan. It was a fight to keep abreast of the ebb tide, but 
she managed it pretty well and drifted down to the stem 
of the liner, where her master threw a cord that a native 
quartermaster gave orders to have made fast round 4 
stanchion. 

There was a cold wind blowing and most of the passengers 
were down in the saloons, or putting the finishing touches 
to their packing. But Mr. William Smith strolled down 
the deck to have a look at these bizarre savages, among 
whom he was to spend the next three years of his life. . . - 
For a minute or two only a little girl was to be seen. 
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A comely little thing, in a blue blouse-shirt and crimson 
trousers, She squatted in the prow, smiling up at him when 
she caught his eye. “‘ She ought to wear gloves,” thought 
Mr. Smith. “ It is bitterly cold.” 

Presently, straw mats hanging in front of the semi- 
circular wooden shelter amidships were pushed aside and 
out came more children, so many children that it seemed 
hard to believe that they all belonged to one family. And 
a wizened woman with iron-grey hair and very small feet ; 
on her back, in a fold in a sash of sacking, was a baby. A 
man’s head appeared. He called out shrill sing-song 
directions and began to pass out nets, queer shaped nets 
rather like big lacrosse racquets. 

“Going to fish?” Mr. Smith inquired of a Chinese 
deckhand who went shuffling by. ‘“ Yays,” said the deck- 
hand, who knew no English, but this useful word which 
seemed to be what white men generally wanted. 

It sounded dull. Mr. Smith turned and decided to get 
an appetite for tea by walking round the deck. As he 
walked he pondered his affairs. They pleased him. He 
had become a shade bored with clerking at home. Now he 
had secured a clerkship in the Far East, which carried more 
than double the salary, though, of course, living expenses 
would be higher. 

Arrived at the stern again, he saw that the fishing had 
started. The little girl who had smiled up at him was 
standing in the bows with a long Brazil-nut-shaped net. 
A few feet behind her was another little red-trousered girl 
with a similar net, similar but shorter handled. On the 
far side of the sampan were two more little red-trousered 
girls and a little blue-trousered boy. Right astern stood 
the man, also with a net. 

The little girl in the bows made a swoop. Smack went 
the net. She staggered as she pressed the ten-foot handle 
to her breast and wrestled with the tide. Up came the net 
and the water cascaded through the mesh as she drew it in. 
“Missed it!’’ said Mr. Smith. “Only a crust and some 
bits of orange peel. She’s picking them out, but she’s not 
throwing them overboard again. ‘The crust may be 
useful for ground bait, but why keep the orange peel?” 

Smack went another net, and—smack, another... . 
“They’re not getting much luck!” Mr. Smith remarked 
with a grin to the ship’s doctor who came by. “ Can’t be 
many fish on the surface.” 

“Fish? They’re not after fish,” answered the doctor. 
“It’s a scavenging sampan. They are netting our refuse.” 

“ But whatever for ? There can’t be much of it anyway.” 

“Um—m, I don’t know. It mounts up, after a while, 
what with the stuff we sling out of the kitchens and the 
stokeholds. I admire the beggars’ patience.” Mr. Smith 
leant over the rail and looked down the Mongolic’s house- 
high, salt-stained flank at the scavengers. It certainly did 
need patience. Now ten minutes, now half-an-hour passed 
without a single thing floating by. Then, out of a port, 
came a bushel of kitchen refuse, or down an ash-shute a 
bucketful of coke and cinders. Sometimes both at once. 
Smack ! Smack! went the nets. What the little girl 
in the bows missed the child behind her swooped upon, 
and what the next child—and the first two—had missed 
was netted by the man astern. Nothing was too small to 
escape their vigilance: a scrap of cabbage-stalk, a fish’s 
head, a cinder hardly bigger than a walnut. The nets were 
swung inboard to where crouched the mother and a group 
of toddling children. A deft turn of the wrist and out on 
the streaming deck the nets were turned. Mother and 
babies sorted the catch into heaps. There were heaps of 
cinders and heaps of orange peel, heaps of apple peel, and 
heaps of potato peel, a little mound of fish heads, of 

entrails, of broken biscuits, of cheese-rind, of meat-bones, 
of crusts. Mr. Smith winced as he saw the woman give one 
of the sodden crusts to a tiny child who was stacking up 
actaps of coke. . . . 
Disgusting!” he said to the doctor at dinner that 
‘vening, as the ship weighed anchor and steamed in past 


Wusung. “ What on earth do they do with that garbage ? 
It is muck we’ve thrown overboard. They oughtn’t to be 
allowed to pick it up again.” 

“They get fat on it,” said the doctor. ‘ Can I trouble 
What they don’t want they 
sell to the poor men’s restaurants.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Mr. William Smith, com- 
paring the lot of the scavengers to his own life of comfort 
and security. ‘“‘ What things some people will do for a 
living ! ” 

+* * ” * ~ + * 


The Mongolic was back again, in the forlorn grey estuary 
of her home port. She had injured a propeller blade a 
couple of days out and now she must go into dry dock. 
The Chinese deckhands were sent to the Seamen’s Home 
until the ship should be ready. Among them was Wei 
Mok Lung, son of a Hong-Kong scavenger, a youth of 
nineteen, who had been impelled, for the first and last time, 
to go on a voyage with his cousin, to look at the other side 
of the world. Their wanderings through the shipping 
quarter did not impress them very favourably; the 
amenities of life in this region of mud and shuttered ware- 
houses and soot-grimed blank walls were lamentably few. 
It seemed to Wei Mok Lung very much like a vision of the 
Black Place where bad Chinese go when they die. But, 
unlike his comrades, he had an inquiring mind and an apper- 
ceptive eye, and he pursued various investigations that 
interested him. 

On several occasions the Superintendent of the Home, 
two of whose messengers had fallen sick, sent him to the 
city offices of steamship companies with letters. As he sat, 
docile and blinking, on a bench, awaiting a reply, he used to 
observe the ways and works, the habits and customs and 
surroundings of clerks. Clerks fascinated him. He dis- 
cussed them with the Superintendent, and with his asso- 
ciates, in particular with his cousin Wong Nei Dok, who 
knew the cities of white men. 

** Are they slaves?” he asked. 

** No,” said Wong. 

“Are they expiating foul crimes?” 

“No,” said Wong. 

** Are they mad?” 

“No,” said Wong. 

‘“* Then why do they spend their days in these pursuits?” 
asked Wei Mok Lung. “ They know not the rosy flush of 
the sky that comes before the dawn, the fresh salt breeze 
that follows, the silver ripples that lap the prow of the 
sampan as we crouch round the glowing brazier for our 
morning meal. They bolt their breakfasts and dash away 
to stand swaying in mobs in trains that take them to the 
city. If their train is late they must meekly submit to 
insults lest their employment be taken from them and 
they be left to starve. They know not the leisure of long, 
reposeful days when one of us keeps watch and the rest lie 
dozing or sprawling on the hot sandy shore ; they know not 
the thrill of sighting a foreign devil’s fire-boat as she rounds 
a distant cape, and the wagers we make on the harvest we 
shall glean. They know not the zest of pulling out against 
a tide that battles with the wind in a welter of white-caps 
and spray, the long strong pull that sends the blood coursing 
through our veins. They know not the joy of singing at 
their work.” 

“ True,” said Wong. 
is sent away to starve.” 
“They are immured. For half the year they do not see 
the world by day, and it is dark when they emerge from 
their prison-houses to take their leisure. With all the 
world before them—mountains and green fields, woods 
and cliffs, lakes and beaches and harbours, sunlit streets of . 
life and colour, majestic fire-ships and gleaming river 
mouths—they fetter their souls and shut themselves up in 

lamplit cellars, computing and transcribing figures.” 

“* Thousands of them spend their days where no green 


“The clerk who sings at his work 
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leaf, no bird or beast or passer-by can be seen from the 
window, only a smoke-grimed wall, like the walls that 
encompass The Black Place,” said Wong. 

“And the lamps that hang on cords from the roof glow 
all day long, so that there is neither the sunshine, nor the 
play of scudding cloud by day, nor the soft radiance of the 
moon, nor the glittering of stars by night.” 

“* Have these men one life then, or many lives, that they 
put aside freedom and the joy of living and enter willingly 
into this bondage ? Merciful Buddha! What things some 
people will do for a living!” exclaimed Wei Mok Lung, 
the scavenger and son of a scavenger. 

Bassett Dicsy. 


Art 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


HE ROYAL ACADEMY has recently celebrated 
the centenary of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Two 
hundred years ago the first President of that 
institution was born. It came into being under the royal 
sanction of King George the Third in 1769, an event, says 
Sir Joshua, “in the highest degree interesting, not only to 
artists, but to the whole of the nation.” As a stimulus 
to the celebration the authorities have exhibited some 
relics and a few pictures ; among them portraits of George 
the Third and Queen Caroline, a portrait of the artist and 
of his assistant Marchi. 

There is something pathetic about these decaying 
mementos; the blackened and cracking portraits, the 
sedate mirror-form palettes set with chemically unsound 
colours, the engagement diaries, kept like a dentist’s 
appointment book, the little blue silk coat and the chair 
—the sitters’ chair, of which the inscription runs: “ This 
chair was occupied in turns by the most illustrious States- 
men and Warriors, by the most eminent Lawyers, Poets, 
Philosophers, Actors and Wits of the eighteenth century. 
The loveliest and most intellectual women of that time 
have sat in it. The majestic Siddons leaned her arms 
upon it as the tragic Muse, Kitty Fisher lounged in it as 
Cleopatra.”” Thus are we helped to recapture the spirit 
of that lush and liberal age. 

The atmosphere of the Royal Academy summer exhibi- 
tions has perhaps assisted in tarnishing Sir Joshua’s 
memory. From the painter of to-day he receives too 
much blame, for he bears the stigma of responsibility for 
the hopelessness of the academic outlook. This is unjust. 
His aims were far higher, and to comprehend them properly 
we must study, not his works alone, but also his criticism. 
To those who have had the advantage of hearing the judg- 
ment of the critics of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
upon his pictures, a first reading of The Discourses comes 
as a surprise. Ruskin, one of the earliest counsels for the 
prosecution, remarks on the difference between Reynolds’ 
practice and his precept. Cunningham also mentions this 
in his Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and cruelly suggests that 
his precepts brought about the financial ruin of Barry, while 
his own neglect of them put him “ in a coach with gilded 
wheels and the seasons painted on its panels.” We can 
forgive the injustice of the phrase for the sake of its rich 
suggestion of the age. Later, Mr. Roger Fry says that we 
“are forced to the conclusion that Reynolds was ahead of 
his generation in critical acumen.” It is only fair to Mr. 
Fry to say that he adds a remark to the effect that Reynolds 
suppressed these advanced inclinations in practice. As a 
critic Reynolds is undoubtedly a great man. As a painter 
he has been sufficiently crabbed to satisfy the malignity 
of the most eager iconoclast, though usually with some 
justification. When we think how unlikely it is that we 
should ever meet a man who should say, “I have just 
seen a stunning drawing by Sir Joshua Reynolds,” we 
may form some estimate of the improbability of his 


rousing great enthusiasm in our age, which demands 
drawing and holds it in such high esteem. But whatever 
we may think, his contemporaries had certainly no doubts 
about him, and to appreciate his work to the full we must 
first put ourselves back in his age and try to see what it 
was he attempted to achieve. 

When we consider the position of art in England in the 
early eighteenth century we find considerable food for 
reflection in the fact that Reynolds and his contemporaries 
attempted to give it social prestige. It is from him that 
our artist knights descend. Yet we must not think of 
him as a place-seeker ; his intention was to bestow dignit 
upon the profession and there is no doubt that he did go, 
He left so deep a mark upon his age that we still speak of 
the Reynolds period. There is a flavour, a suitability in 
his work that gives it an association value that will last 
as long as the houses it was made to adorn. As an artist 
this is his greatest achievement. 

Yet it was largely owing to his own efforts that those 
further discoveries in art were made in England which 
eventually resulted in his own discrediting. He himself was 
responsible for the turning of men’s attention to the beauties 
of Italian painting, from which Ruskin drew the knowledge 
which enabled him to reduce Sir Joshua’s reputation, 
Had Ruskin not been such a moralist he would probably 
have been able to make himself more clear, but we do 
catch a suspicion of his meaning when he says, speaking 
of the portraits, “‘ Sir Joshua’s pretty lady is there for 
herself alone, feeling nothing in particular, arriving at 
nothing in particular; not a saint, not a heroine. The 
Hon. delightful and beautiful Mrs. So-and-So. That 
is all.” On the surface this comment seems rather compli- 
mentary, but Ruskin undoubtedly wishes to say that the 
picture conveys no more than a photograph does. He is 
nearer the point when he says that Reynolds “never 
suspected that there was a spirit in Michelangelo that he 
had not;” and while looking at the Burlington House 
painting of a woman with a scroll seated on rolling clouds, 
we are led to suspect that Reynolds sought only for the 
worst in Michelangelo and found it good. Mr. Fry suggests 
that Reynolds was fully conscious of his failure, and a 
remark in the Discourses, that ‘‘ sometimes a painter by 
seeking for attitudes too much becomes cold and insipid,” 
bears this out. 

After Ruskin, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, an astute critic, 
and one familiar with the best Italian art, sums 
up in a mot his contemptuous opinion: “Sir Sloshua ” he 
calls him. Malicious but expressive. Since then the 
attack has been regular and deadly. 


In the early part of this century Mr. Fry, in a preface | 


to the Discourses, writes what we might almost call 4 
defence of Sir Joshua, which is certainly one of the best 
and fairest critiques on his works. ‘“ Reynolds,” he 
says, “‘ found by his own failures in poetical composition 
that he had not the particular gift of invention, without 
which such work falls into turgid rhetoric . . . he probably 
never concealed from himself his real failure.” This is 
criticism, clear and credible, unlike the moralising of Ruskin 
but no less deadly. 

At the present time the reputation of Reynolds ha 
fallen so low that we may expect a reaction. It canno 
be that the present estimate is the final word. There 
a quality of greatness in his work which cannot be denied. 
Gainsborough is a lovely painter and an undoubted genius 
and yet there is manifest in Reynolds’ best portraits a 
intended greatness which Gainsborough never achieves. 
Momentarily this is a heresy, but heresies have often seemed 
reasonable to the next generation. Reynolds represents 
something which no other artist does; in spite of our dis 
likes we are obliged to admit his dignity, and the importance 
of his position in the English school of portrait painting 
cannot be overlooked. His decline in favour is really due 
to a false inflation; when the effects of that are past, ¥ 
shall regard him justly. JoHN ALTON. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 
MI si LONGMANS have published in four 


volumes the poetic works of Andrew Lang; 

they are edited by Mrs. Andrew Lang. It is 
“a selection,” but a comprehensive one. “ The Editor 
has been influenced solely by the consideration as to what 
(in her judgment) the writer himself would have wished 
to be abolished or retained, and on this subject she is 
conscious that the verdict of many who have hoarded 
favourite cuttings from papers and magazines will be 
against her.” Yes, for my part I miss several. I miss 
the sonnet : 

Much do I hate the matron, maid or lass. 


I miss still more the translations from Gérard de Nerval, 
of which only one “An Old Tune” is included. Swin- 
burne thought these were even better than the originals. 
I copy out two for the benefit of those who have bought 
this edition. For my part, when they appear here in 
print, I shall cut them out and paste them into my own 
copy : 
The sunset is not yet, the morn is gone ; 
Yet in our eyes the light hath paled and passed ; 
But twilight shall be lovely as the dawn, 
And night shall bring forgetfulness at last ! 
Here is his attempt “to translate the untranslatable,” 
the sonnet which ends : 
Et j'ai deux fois vainqueur traversé I’ Archéron 
Modulant tour a tour sur la lyre d’Orphée 
Les soupirs de la sainte et les cris de la fée. 


EL DESDICHADO. 

I am that dark, that disinherited, 

That all dishonoured Prince of Aquitaine, 
The Star upon my scutcheon long hath fled ; 

A black sun on my lute doth yet remain ! 

Oh, thou that didst console me not in vain, 
Within the tomb, among the midnight dead, 
Show me Italian seas, and blossoms wed, 

The rose, the vine-leaf, and the golden grain. 


Say, am I love or Pheebus ? Have I been 
Or Lusignan or Biron? By a Queen 

Caressed within the Mermaid’s haunt I lay, 
And twice I crossed the unpermitted stream, 
And touched on Orpheus’ lyre as in a dream, 

Sighs of a Saint, and laughter of a Fay ! 
Needless to say, Mrs. Andrew Lang has taken great pains 
with this edition, and great pains were necessary, for 
Andrew Lang is extremely difficult to edit; he scattered 
his’ poems everywhere and anywhere. Barring these 
omissions I have only one complaint to make, namely, the 
price of this edition. Andrew Lang never got his due as 
a poet while alive, and now the charge of forty-eight 
shillings will deprive him of many readers. 
* * * 


“My mind is gay but my soul is melancholy.” So 
Andrew Lang once said of himself; and it is the union— 
or the clashing—of the gaiety and the melancholy, his 
wife adds, that gave him his personality. He objected, 
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for some reason, to being called “‘ versatile’ ; indeed, it is 
a tiresome label, though one which could hardly 
fail to be attached to him. What was, however, even 
more remarkable than his versatility was his unfailing 
Brace. Grace is not perhaps a quality for which poets 
long most to be praised. But if it is the least pretentious, 
it is not the least delightful quality which verse can possess. 
He was, of course, a master of social verse. “‘ Do you 
Suppose it is as easy to write a song as to write an epic ? ” 
Said Béranger to Lucius Bonaparte. ‘“‘ Nor would it be as 
fasy for a most magnanimous mouse of a Calibanic 
es" in the opinion of Swinburne, “to write a 

lad, a roundel, or a virelai, after the noble fashion of 
ucer, as to gabble at any length like a thing most 


brutish in the blank and blatant jargon of epic or idyllic 
stultiloquence.” There is not much resemblance between 
Chaucer and Andrew Lang; but the latter does link on 
to the old French forms on the one hand and to the 
gay, tuneful, engaging wits of Queen Anne on the other. 
He has ingenuity, pathos and a playful pedantry. He is 
adept at both jibes and compliments, and he can modulate 
exquisitely into grave sentiment. How foolish then—and 
boorish, to despise this gentle verse. 
* * * 
He often appears in these volumes as a critic in verse ; 
and of his own poems he is an impeccable critic : 
My heart’s an old spinet with strings 
To laughter chiefly tuned, but some 
That fate has practised hard on, dumb ; 
They answer not whoever sings. 
The ghosts of half-forgotten things 
Will touch the keys with fingers numb, 
The little mocking spirits come 
And thrill it with their fairy wings. 


A jingling harmony it makes 
My heart—my lyre—my old spinet ; 
And now a memory it wakes, 
And now the music means “ forget ” ; 
And little heed the player takes 
Howe’er the thoughtful critic fret. 
I think it true of Andrew Lang that he was, as a poet, 
limited by being so exquisite a literary scholar. He only 
felt free in the humbler exercise of sentiment and wit. 
When he wrote poetry in the more serious sense, he could 
not bring himself to write verse which was not, in effect, 
an indirect homage to the old masters of simplicity and 
finality whom he loved—to the Classics, to Ronsard. His 
sesthetic sense was submissive. He had little curiosity, 
little passion. He only dared believe in beauty which had 
been expressed before; and admiring what was grand, 
simple and aloof in style, and only sedately ornate or 
obviously musical, he preferred himself to risk being 
insipid, rather than to strive after self-expression or effect. 
With a haughtiness and modesty sympathetic to me, he 
confined the expression of himself to the wistful or the 
whimsical mood. [Helen of Troy, his longest poem, runs 
on with lucid ease through six books. It is like an unending 
strip of tapestry, with only here and there a stanza that, 
even gently, arrests one: 
And what but this is sweet: at last to win 
The fields of home, that change not while we change ; 
To hear the birds their ancient song begin ; 
To wander by the well-loved streams that range 
Where not one pool, one moss-clad stone is strange ; 
Nor seem we older than long years ago, 
Though now beneath the grey roof of the grange 
The children dwell of them we used to know ? 
Here he achieves ‘that graceful sobriety he loved in the 
Classics ; though not their gravity, but a more tremulous 
tenderness inspires the verse. 
* * * 

We do not wonder at his love of Gérard de Nerval when 
we have read these poems. Andrew Lang, too, was a 
poet-platonist of the frailer, feminine sort, who loved 
regrets and lips that never could be kissed ; one homesick 
for he knew not what, though thinking often that he 
found it in “ Romance.” From far below that longing 
for Romance which he defended all his life with such 
witty acrimony there bubbles up, now and again, a loyalty 
to something which, had he yielded to it utterly, would 
have swept him far past singing delightful songs about 
cricket, fishing and Bonnie Prince Charlie. It is significant 
that these rhymes once came to him in a dream : 

I know not what my secret is, 
I only know ‘tis mine ; 
I know to dwell with it were bliss, 
To die for it divine. 
I cannot yield it in a kiss, 
Nor breathe it in a sigh, 
I know that I have lived for this ; 
For this, my love, I die. 
Andrew Lang was so many things that we are in danger 
of forgetting that he was also a true, though a little, poet. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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DAUGHTER 


Hachette. 35 fr. 


THE BANKER’S 


Catherine de Méiicis. J. H. Marrésou. 
Catherine de Méiicis. 


It is characteristic that the world has been kept waiting so 
long for a full-dress life of Catherine de Médicis ; for, as a result, 
the same ill-luck that attended her in her lifetime has pursued 
Up till now the most lively portrait 
I had encountered of Catherine was the representation of 
her by the great Signoret in that most delightful of Armistice 
musical comedies, Les petits crevés, a piece so improper that it 
profoundly shocked all Parisians and would have inevitably 
fallen flat but for the enthusiastic patronage of English visitors. 

Without a gallant apologist, Catherine has appeared to an 
indolent posterity as an Italian witch, surrounded by conjurors 
and charlatans, brewing her poisons in her Chateau of Blois, 
Yet the portrait of her 
as Queen Dowager, which Professor Van Dyke publishes as a 
frontispiece to his second volume, should make one pause. 
Here is no busy Italian witch, but a fat, soft, double-chinned 
woman with the bomboid forehead and projecting eyes of the 
Médicis, and a touch of weakness about the mouth and the 
She has not the looks that rightly or 


her beyond the grave. 


an embodiment of ultramontane sin. 


lines of the cheeks. 
wrongly one associates with professional poisoners. 


M. Mariéjol remarks in his admirable history that we should 
try to estimate what would have been the reputation of 
Catherine had she never been associated with the Saint 
It is a lot to ask. People who give the order 


Bartholomew. 
for the massacre of seven thousand persons, and those persons 


mostly their loyal subjects, cannot expect to have it forgotten. 


Yet there is justice in M. Mariéjol’s plea. Had the massacre 
never taken place (and it was far from implicit in her policy), 
the judgment of the world would have been not merely modified 
but completely different. 
Bartholomew was the worst piece of bad luck that the un- 
fortunate Catherine experienced. But we must go back a 
little. 

Catherine was born in 1519, a cross between a Médicis and 
a Tour de l’Auvergne, between Italian banking and French 
aristocracy. The marriage was the greatest social triumph 
the Florentine parvenus were to know, till the daughter of the 
union made a greater marriage still. She was born at the 
height of the struggle between the Valois and the Empire for 
the exploitation of Italy; most of her childhood was passed 
in exile or in imminent danger of death, cloistered in nunneries 
whose inmates were kind to her and whose affection she never 
forgot. Let us notice this point in her favour. In 1533 
Frangois 1*, le trop frivole pére des lettres, absorbed in strengthen- 
ing his Italian position, consented to the marriage of his second 
son, Henri, to the little Catherine. It was a shocking mésalliance 
for a fils de France. To make things worse, the husband was 
cheated over the dowry, and poor little Catherine brought 
with her into France a sufficiency neither of rank nor bullion. 
Francois was kind, but the Italian duchess (for such she 
remained till the end) must have often sighed for her Tuscan 
nunneries. Still, her star was rising. The adorable Dauphin 
was carried off by pleurisy (it was Catherine’s first poisoning) 
and the Italian parvenue was Dauphine of France. Not that 
she can have got much happiness from her new dignities. She 
seems to have genuinely cared for her unsympathetic husband, 
who was to reign as Henri II., but was to remain till the end 
of his days chained to that most unpleasant and dominating 
of intrigantes, Diane de Poictiers. For a long time Catherine 
was barren and a divorce was talked of. But in the nick of 
time she became pregnant, bore ten children to her chilly 
spouse, and badly weakened her health in the process. In 
1547 she became Queen, but Diane still dominated the King 
and allowed the wife little position about the court. Her 
energies were devoted to art and letters, to fétes and ballets. 
The war in Italy continued without her playing much of a réle, 
which was perhaps fortunate, as her few interventions were 
disastrous. 

For understanding the career of Catherine we need not follow 
the tortuous diplomacy of her husband. We need only note 
its disastrous close. In 1559 Henri signed the treaty of Chateau 
Cambrésis, by which he abandoned the heritage of the Valois, 
and turned his back on Italy. The Renaissance was over and 
the counter Reformation was to begin. Foreign adventures 


were to give place to internal persecution, and Catherine, whose 
marriage had been a mere incident in foreign policy, was left 
face to face with the Wars of Religion; for in a few months 
after the signing of the treaty Henri II. fell by the lance of 
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Montgomery and the weak and childish Frangois II, mounted 
the throne. 

Amid all the intrigues consequent on the succession, one 
person was considered too unimportant to be worth botheri 
about—the Queen Mother. She had played no part dur 
her husband’s reign, nor had she apparently wished to do 80 
She was a letirée, a dilettante, almost a bas-bleu, who could ~ 
safely disregarded. Whatever qualities she may or may not 
have possessed, her powers of dissimulation must have been 
unbounded, for within a year she was the ruler of France 
Let us take another look at her entering on the scene. 

She was forty years of age. She had never been beautify 
and she was no longer pretty, being prematurely exhausted 
child-bearing. She was very cultivated, a great reader and g 
wise patron of the arts. A solicitous mother, her chief activity 
lay in seeking out profitable marriages for her children, 
And here she was behind her age, too severely a Florentine of 
the Renaissance. She had no conception of strong feelj 
or popular passions. For her everything could be settled by 
a marriage. She loved all her children, but she loved Henri Ijj, 
best. In fact, she lived for him, though he, in return, “ never 
showed her any courtesy.”” She was not a cold, hard schemer, 
More often than not she was the victim of her natural affections, 
She poisoned a certain number of her opponents, though it js 
impossible to say how many ; popular imagination has certainly 
exaggerated the number. Yet she was not a cruel womag, 
Many people loved her, and probably she would have preferred 
to kill nobody. But her situation was terribly difficult and, 
when once thoroughly exasperated, she had no moral sense to 
hold her back. She shared several traits with another illustrious 
parvenue, the Veuve Scarron. Both had a passion for amateur 
theatricals and loved a hearty laugh. Also, like the widow, 
though she had not an ounce of the Maintenon’s religious 
feeling, she had Protestant leanings. The Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes was the logical conclusion of Saint Bartho- 
lomew, and both were associated in the public mind with one 
who was half a Protestant. But there was one great difference 
between Veuve Scarron and the Médicis woman. The former 
always wanted to do the right thing. Catherine was only 
interested in expediency. 

She was soon to show her mettle and to become the last 
hope of the stern, unbending Protestants. At one time both 
Beza and Calvin worshipped her on this side idolatry. And 
they were right. She was much too much of a Médici to be 
either Protestant or Catholic, and genuinely desired to hold 
the scales fairly. When the too amorous Francis was carried 
to a premature grave from the marriage bed of the Queen of 
Scots, and the still feebler Charles flitted, another embarrassed 
phantom, across the stage, she seized the golden opportunity 
to put her ideas into play. Unfortunately, her indifference to 
religion and desire for a quiet life were shared by no one, save her 
Chancellor, l’Hépital. There was nothing a properly consti- 
tuted Huguenot would have liked better than to stage a Bartho- 
lomew the other way on. Still, she struggled through the first 
Civil Wars and brought a little peace into a distracted country. 

Then the Huguenots did a mad thing. They tried to kidnap 
the Queen and her son, as they were enjoying themselves, un- 
guarded, in a country chateau. They only escaped by a few 
moments. Catherine lost her temper. When _ thoroughly 
exasperated, she stuck at nothing, and now she decided on the 
murder of Coligny. A shot from an arquebus removed two of 
the Admiral’s fingers, and the weapon was discovered, still 
smoking, in the house of a servitor of the Guises. In agony 
at the scandal coming out, she lost her nerve, and on the sput 
of the moment gave the fatal order on August 23rd, 1572. 
Catherine sounded the tocsin in the first dim morning light, 
and the religion-ridden mob of Paris pounced upon their prey. 
Saint Bartholomew was unpremeditated. 

Such, at any rate, is the view of M. Mariéjol and of Professor 
Van Dyke. But it must not be assumed they were right, though 
their interpretation seems the more reasonable. Against this 
view, we have marshalled all the vast learning of Lom 
Acton, which he has poured forth in a magnificent essay, and he 
is supported by the chief French historian of the period, M. 
Lucien Romier. The truth is, perhaps, that St. Bartholomew 
was premeditated, though not by Catherine, who merely rallied 
to it at the last moment. Premeditated or not, it was certainly 
mismanaged. Lord Acton’s judgment is perfect. ‘ It was § 
measure weakly planned and irresolutely executed.” Also it 
was perfectly futile. After the first shock, the Protestants 
were stronger than ever and burning for another civil wa 
Catherine had made a waste without being able to call it peace 
In a day she turned upon her life work, and made her name 
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stink to eternity without ensuring an easier future for her 
beloved Henri. Could bad luck go further? There is no 
room to trace her complete career here. Suffice it to say that 
she died in her bed at the age of seventy in 1589, the last public 
event of which she had cognisance being the murder of the Guise 

Henri. 

M. Mariéjol has written a book which is full of those qualities 
which endear French erudition to the general reader. He is 
jucid, intelligent and mature, gifted with that cultivated style 
which two centuries of scholarship have perfected. Everyone 
who begins his book will finish it. Professor Van Dyke has 
none of the qualities of M. Mariéjol. In comparison, he has 
the mind of a baby, and he expresses his childish opinions in 
what must seem to English readers a singularly barbarous 
Americanese. These undoubted drawbacks (combined with a 
few demonstrable inaccuracies) have, we think, led certain 
reviewers into underestimating his merits. M. Mariéjol has 
written a history, and a very valuable history, of the Civil 
Wars. Professor Van Dyke has attempted, not completely 
without success, a life of Catherine de Médicis. F. B. 


ANDREW MARVELL 


Miscellaneous Poems of Andrew Marvell. The Nonesuch Press. 15s. 


It is but two years since the city of Hull was celebrating the 
tercentenary of her poet’s birth with every conceivable form of 
acclamation from the silver tongue of Mr. Birrell to the metallic 
thunder of two new tramcars adorned with the Marvell arms, 
with symbolic personages, and “ with flights of seagulls in gold 
on a black ground.”’ There is a certain piquancy in the com- 
bination ; and yet the very incongruity of this united Magnificat 
by everything from a critic to a tramcar is really rather happily 
suited to commemorate a poet whose own life and genius were 
most strangely compounded of contraries and whose poems 
doubly deserve their title of “* miscellaneous.” For Andrew 
Marvell stands on the trontier of two sharply severed periods, 
between the lyric dream that was dying and the common sense 
that was coming to birth, between John Donne and John 
Dryden, between the kingdom of poetry and the kingdom of 
prose. In him died the last of the Metaphysicals; the English 
lyric was not to reach such heights again till, over a century 
later, there appeared at Kilmarnock the first volume of Robert 
Burns; but on the other hand, unlike his friend Milton, he 
crosses the dividing line into the new age, and there are passages 
in his political verse which might have come from the hand of 
his junior colieague in the Civil Service, John Dryden. Much of 
it (like Dryden’s indeed) is sad stuff. But when, for instance, 
the inspiration of Cromwell does break the long rumble of their 
decasyllables with a sudden lightning-flash, the likeness of 
manner is unmistakable between Marvell’s fine 

He without noise still travell’d to his End, 
As silent Suns to meet the Night descend, 
and Dryden’s 
His grandeur he derived from Heaven alone, 
For he was great ere Fortune made him so ; 
And wars, like mists that rise against the Sun, 
Made him but greater seem, not greater grow. 

Marvell is an intermediate figure in other ways too. For 
this poet of the Puritans was the son of an Anglican clergyman 
(“the hunger-starved whelp of a country-vicar,” as Bishop 
Parker less politely put it), and ran away from Cambridge to 
join the Jesuits in London. ‘Tutor ot Fairfax’s daughter, then 
of Cromwell’s ward, he was also the friend of Lovelace the 
Royalist and thought the Parliamentary cause “too good to 
have been fought for”; the assistant of Milton in the Foreign 
Office of the Commonwealth, the stinging satirist of the 
Restoration, he yet devoted some of his noblest lines to the 
memory of Charles the First. The Protector he honoured, 
praised, knew personally; but he reports to his constituents 
in Hull the resolution of the Commons that Oliver should be 
exhumed and hanged at Tyburn, with a calm absence of comment 
that goads Dr. Grosart, his editor, to sorrow and anger. 

So with his writing. Bishop Burnet calls him “the liveliest 
droll of the age,” and Tennyson is said to have made Carlyle 
laugh for half an hour with the satire on the natives of the 
Netherlands— 

Glad then, as Miners that have found the Oar (ore), 

They with mad labour fish’d the Land to Shoar, 
yet Mr. Eliot could praise him the other day as more serious 
than William Morris—which is saying a good deal. In his 
Poetry the sublime is jostled by the ridiculous, imagination trips 
momentarily into puerility; in his soul the last ghosts of the 


Middle Ages still struggle with the ordered urbanity of Rome. 
With a survival of that Medieval childishness which could 
caricature an enemy as a stone monkey amid the glories of a 
cathedral front, he follows the matchless “‘To his Coy Mistress” 
with this description of the birth of an unfortunate infant who 
‘tere brought forth, was cast away”: 

Till at the last the master-Wave 

Upon the Rock his Mother drave ; 

And there she split against the Stone 

In a Cesarian Section. 


And he mixes, in one and the same poem, that lovely lament for 
the Civil War: 

O Thou, that dear and happy Isle 

The Garden of the World erewhile, 

Thou Paradise of the four Seas, 

Which Heaven planted us to please . . 

Unhappy! shall we nevermore 

That sweet Militia restore, 

When Gardens only had their Towrs, 

And all the Garrisons were Flowrs ? 


with a comparison of distant cattle at pasture to pimples on a 
face or fleas seen under a magnifying glass. Such enormities the 
next generation could no more have committed than it could 
have written “‘ The Garden.”’ And yet surely some of the urbanity 
of the Augustans might have been expected from the author of 
the best imitation of Horace in the English language. 

Once more, lover of unspoilt nature as he is and herald in his 
degree of the Romantics (so that his soul in its sympathy, 
“into the boughs does glide” and sits there birdlike, just as 
Keats became one with the sparrow before his window), there is 
a curious artificiality, even in his passion. Artifice was, of 
course, second nature to that age ; but it is enough to contrast 
L’ Allegro or Lycidas. Marvell, like Milton, the sea had left 
mourning; his own father perished in the Humber, while he 
was at Cambridge, in a strangely tragic way. For with him 
were drowned a pair of lovers going to be wed; and, as the 
boat put off, old Marvell (so runs the story) with a sudden 
premonition cried, “‘Ho, for heaven” and flung his staff back 
to the shore. But Marvell’s nearest to Lycidas is a slightly 
rococo nymph’s lament for her fawn. 

In fact there is almost as much diversity in Marvell’s life and 
writings as in his wildly discrepant portraits. He remains 
something of an enigma; even his lyric verse is far from self- 
revealing ; and all of it that counts was written within the 
years 1650-2 and left by his indifference unpublished at his 
death. At all events during the last eighteen years of his life 
the poet was swallowed up in the member of Parliament ; and 
the folio now reprinted dates from three years after his death 
under the treatment of a bungling physician. The reprint 
makes a charming book to possess, and it will be very odd if 
there is any difficulty in finding eight hundred and twenty-five 
would-be possessors. Of the one flaw—the retention of all the 
original misprints which the poet was not alive to correct—the 
less need be said as it has already been the subject of a tart 
correspondence. This “faith unfaithful” certainly seems 
particularly pointless in a text with no pretensions to be an 
exact facsimile (since the letter “‘s” is throughout substituted 
for “‘f”’) and is, indeed, too like the proverbial blacking oneself 
all over in order to play Othello. 

But though this edition makes Marvell attractive as never 
before, it will hardly add to his real fame. The anthologists 
have between them left little to glean. As Mr. Chesterton says, 
**'You never know who is an inspired poet till the inspiration 
goes”; and there can be no doubt that, in this equivocal 
sense, Marvell was one. It is illogical, but inevitable, that he 
should seem to lose some of his greatness, when one finds that 
he can be as trivial as Cotton, as far-fetched as Cowley, as 
disgusting as the youthful Dryden’s description of smallpox. 
There is a slight compensation in finding that he could write 
prose not unworthy to be contemporary with Religio Medici: 

But the dissoluteness of grief, the prodigality of sorrow is neither 
to be indulged in a man’s self, nor comply’d with in others. If 
that were allowable in these cases, Eli's was the readiest way and 
complement of mourning, who fell back from his seat and broke his 
neck... Upon a private loss and sweetned with so many 
circumstances as yours, to be impatient, to be uncomfortable, 
would be to dispute with God and beg the question. 

Perhaps the greatest poetic gain lies in having ‘“ Upon Nun 
Appleton House” in full; it is uneven and the forcible marriage 
of ideas that mortal mind can never have associated before, 
begets some incredible intellectual abortions; but on the whole, 
as Johnson observed of the Metaphysicals, “if their conceits 
were far-fetched, they were often worth the carriage.”’ But after 
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all it is the half-dozen old, familiar pieces that matter—the 
“Coy Mistress,” especially, stands out more transcendently 
beautiful than ever amid much that is grotesque, a princess 
among Metaphysical goblins. That masterpiece Palgrave and 
prudery omitted from the Golden Treasury (and some people 
cannot understand why this generation is sometimes irritated 
by the Victorians !), but it alone is golden enough to make the 
fortune of any poet short of the greatest, for ever and ever, or 
at least 
Till the Conversion of the Jews. 


TOWARDS THE NEXT THEATRE 


Scene. By E. Gorpon Craic. With a Foreword and an 
Introductory Poem by Joun MaserieLp. Oxford University 
Press. 25s. 

Probably no living author can be so sure of wide and universal 
attention for a new book as Mr. Gordon Craig. Since the 
Western theatre turned from fruition to decay in the nine- 
teenth century there has been a blind and unresting impulse 
throughout Europe and America to transform and revitalise it ; 
and though many personalities and streams of influence have 
converged and coalesced to produce a movement that ought 
to have been irresistible before now, stage workers in every 
country recognise willingly that the impulse first became 
coherent and conscious, and found a focus of effort and atten- 
tion, in Mr. Craig ; while his fertility of resource and invention, 
and the native and profound instincts of design which anything 
connected with the theatre stirs in him, have offered most of 
the sure and artistic foundations for revolution and change that 
are visible in the mass of crazy and irrelevant guess-work that 
confuses the issue toward a renaissance of the theatre in every 
part of the world. 

Yet almost nothing is known of his work except a few books 
of theory, a few magnificent designs, a few models that excite 
the minds of poets but not those of theatre managers. The 
men of his own generation who saw his production of Ibsen’s 
Vikings at Helgeland nearly twenty years ago went away from 
it in the belief that he was the man for whom the theatre had 
been waiting, the genius who could relieve it from the realism 
and literalism which were its chief disease, and that he had 
opened a new and unexpected door and shown a way by which 
great drama could live again in England. 

Yet nothing seemed to come of it—save that middlemen in 
more than one country found in his achievements of loveliness 
and style a manner to imitate, to dilute and cheapen and make 
fashionable and old-fashioned. For the absence of first-hand 
results many have blamed Mr. Craig himself, saying that his 
designs are impossible of realization (although he realized them 
whenever he had the opportunity); and that he is more 
interested in the aspect of the stage than in the drama to be 
interpreted upon it, or, alternatively, that he desires to intro- 
duce an actor-made drama to the neglect of the masterpieces 
of the past that have already been too long exiled from the 
theatre ; and the lively and pregnant wilfulness and paradoxes 
of Mr. Craig’s theoretical writing have sometimes seemed to 
support his disbelievers and have baffled and discouraged 
many whom his artistic deeds convinced. 

In his new book, however, none of these opportunities of 
misunderstanding occur. Here, indeed, perhaps for the first 
time, he has given a simple and explicit account of what he 
sees in the theatre of the past and what he desires to make 
of the theatre in the present; in particular he offers to create 
a stage and a scene that shall at last be a sufficient home for 
our great English drama, without antiquarianism or other 
irrelevancy, and that will be no less available for poetic drama 
of all schools and ages; and he describes its nature and asks, 
as his world-wide reputation reasonably entitles him to ask, 
that his countrymen will aid him to bring this stage into being 
and to demonstrate its powers. The text is accompanied by 
a number of plates which reproduce an imaginative and 
remarkable series of etchings, known and valued by collectors 
since 1907 and now for the first time made easily accessible : 
these are included as being the general source of his present 
proposals, but it is to be regretted that they are not accom- 
panied by some elucidation of their general content. 

The new “ Scene ” which Mr. Craig offers is to be constituted 
by a system of screens and a system of lights, together capable 
of numberless permutations that can suggest any place and 
any hour: in an earlier form it was used by Mr. Yeats at his 


ss 


Dublin theatre, where it proved to have remarkable possibilities 
It is not surprising that he prefers not to disclose the detaj 
and mechanism of his invention, or to illustrate his thesis with 
his revealing designs, for such a procedure has already put 
work of his at the mercy of predatory parasites. Yet it wij 
probably always be his lot to be “ damned good to steal from” 
(as another passionate and lonely and self-centred artist was 
before him); and it is more than possible that he would have 
been wiser to publish his scheme in full and take the risk of 
plunderers helping him to carry it out, for publication cap 
best convince the right helpers as well as the wrong ones of 
its validity. 

In any case it will be the poor men and not the capitalists 
who will build and justify Mr. Craig’s theatre if it is to be 
built and justified. The theatre as it has come down to yy 
from its great ages has suffered a division of function: jt 
earnest and profound side has been segregated and starved, 
its light and amusing side has been purged (with vulgarity and 
ease) and turned into a place of triviality for the capitalists 
purposes of profit and anesthetics, content with its resources 
and feeling no need of new ones. By now there can probably 
be no synthesis between the two: the Theatre in Earnest, 
when it comes, may have nothing in common with the com. 
mercial organism that still monopolises its name. It may, 
indeed, turn out that the theatre of great purposes is not for 
daily use, but, like the Greek theatre, a place for exceptional 
festivals, an organism where there will be more rehearsals 
than performances, or at any rate more rehearsals than ar 
now possible on an economic basis. 

Mr. Masefield, in his sympathetic and wise preface to 
Mr. Craig’s book, sees clearly—perhaps more clearly than 
Mr. Craig—where his constituents are to be found: 

As the nation cannot find master-thought in the theatre, she 
turns to recreate the theatre. All over England there are little 
bodies of men and women making theatres for themselves. . . 
England makes for herself what her institutions do not provide. 


It can only be these little bodies of men and women who are 
slowly and vaguely discovering what they want who can help 
Mr. Craig to do what he wants, and not the “ rich man with 
a sense of style” for whom Mr. Masefield somewhat incon- 
secutively goes on to ask ; for when a man has a sense of style 
he does not now usually become rich. It is to these com- 
munities of effort that Mr. Craig’s appeal should be made: 
they are the most likely to answer the question asked by 
Mr. Masefield at the conclusion of his preface in one of the 
loveliest and most perfect of his poems—as noble a tribute 
as one man of genius ever offered to another—in which, after 
rehearsing the lost beauty that was once England’s, he tums 
to a hope of its revival by means of the Theatre, and continues: 

But worthiest of it all, this English man’s 

Stood out supreme, as, in a paling sky, 

When stars go out, the morning planet scans 

Our twilit world with an untroubled eye. 


There the work stood for England and made mute 
Our enemies who mocked us with decay ; 

There was a life’s devotion come to fruit, 
Enduring beauty keeping death at bay. 


Here is the work. Who, greater than his age, 
Will use this work to consecrate the stage ? 


HOW LABOUR GOVERNS 


How Labour Governs: a Study of Workers’ Representation i 
Australia. By V.G.Cumpe. Labour Publishing Co. 12s. 64. 


Labour politics in Australia well deserve study in this country, 
for in Australia alone have the supporters of a Labour Party 
had to face the problems which arise when that party becomes, 
by ordinary constitutional means, the Government of the day. 
Those who look forward to the time when Labour will gover 
in Great Britain, and especially those on whom the work of 
governing will fall, would be wise to find out all they can about 
the experiences of the Australian workers and their party. 

Mr. Childe has evidently had these classes of readers very 
much in his mind. As private secretary to a Labour Prime 
Minister in New South Wales, he had abundant opportunities 
of seeing things from the inside. Clearly the experience has 
not cheered him, or made him think that Labour’s path 
power will be easy or open. Early in the history of every 
workers’ party, and especially of any party based mainly 
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HARRAP’S 
GREAT NOVEL 
COMPETITION 


IN order to attract the offer of outstanding 
manuscripts for publication early in 1924, 
MESSRS. HARRAP have pleasure in announcing 


the following original and attractive competition. 


THE OFFER 


1. Six novels will be accepted. 

2. Substantial royalties on world sales. 

3, Authors will share substantially in proceeds of serial 
and film rights. 


In addition 
£250 FIRST PRIZE 
£100 SECOND PRIZE 


To authors of the two best selling novels during a 
period of 365 days from date of publication. 


IMPORTANT. 
Competent judges will select the 
manuscripts. 


THE PUBLIC WILL CHOOSE THE 
PRIZE _WINNERS. 


Write for full particulars, enclosing stamped and addressed 
envelope, to Dept. N.S., 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., 
39.41 Parker Street, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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GENERAL 
THE DANCE OF LIFE 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 12/- net. 


Although Mr. Havelock Ellis has written many books, he 
has perhaps never expressed his attitude to life so clearly as 
in these chapters, which are, indeed, almost a summary of his 
peseorety of existence. He tells here how the old traditional 

eliefs in which he was nurtured fell away from him, and 
relates with the most delicate clarity the story of his con- 
version to another view of life, from which fundamentally he 
has never changed. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY 
(Makers of the XIX Century Series.) 
By J. L. & BARBARA HAMMOND. 12/- net. 
This book describes Lord Shaftesbury’s work and character 
nm contribution he made to the politics and history of 


SHADOWS ON THE PALATINE 
By WILFRANC HUBBARD. 


Morning Post: “It is all living, palpitating stuff, for Mr. 
Hubbard knows ancient Rome a good deal better than the man 
from Chicago knows Chicago. . In Mr. Hubbard we 
must welcome a new writer of great distinction, who can 
ose. comparison for learning and irony with the author 
of Clio.’ 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


8/6 net. 


By HOWARD ROBINSON, Ph.D. 12/6 net. 
ISLES OF ILLUSION. Letters from the South Seas. 
Edited by BOHUN LYNCH. 7/6 net. 


Liverpool Daily Courier : “ Isles of Illusion will lie snugly 
on the bookshelf beside Stevenson’s Jn the South Seas—a 
perfect companionship.” 
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NORDENHOLT’S MILLION. 


By J. J. CONNINGTON. 7/6 net. 
THE DOVES’ NEST. 
By KATHERINE MANSFIELD (2nd Imp.). 6/- net. 


THE KEY OF DREAMS. By L. ADAMS BECK. 7/6 net. 
SPLASHING INTO SOCIETY. By IRIS BARRY. 4/6 net. 
THE SLEEPER BY MOONLIGHT. 

By K. BALBERNIE. 6/- net. 
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AUTUMN, 1923, and still living in 
WATER-LOGGED TRENCHES. 


Each morning the peasants of Hoduciszki have to take up the boards 
which serve as floor to their home and bale out the water which has 


accumulated during the night. 


They have had to do this every day 
since they returned from Russia to find their houses devastated by con- 
tending armies. Their homes are now but crumbling trenches and dug- 


outs, which are taking a terrible toll in mortality, but in these they will 
have to stay until they are helped to haul timber from the distant forest 


to build a new home. 
task in Poland by building 


Will you help the Friends’ Unit to complete its 


A THOUSAND HOUSES ? 


Friends are also working in Germany, where relief is being administered 
by the Friends’ Council for International Service. 








Gifts of Money, which may be ear-marked for either country, should be sent to the FRIENDS’ 
RELIEF COMMITTEE (Room 5), 10 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


Parcels of clothing for Austria and Germany may be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, 5 New 


Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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the Trade Unions formed for industrial purposes, there arises 
the question of control. Who is to determine policy, lay down 
programmes, decide what course the Parliamentary representa- 
tives of Labour are to pursue? Shall it be the body of constitu- 
ents whom the Member is constitutionally supposed to represent, 
or the Union which put him forward and paid his expenses, or 
the party convention or conference as a whole ? This question 
has arisen more than once in a mild form in this country, but 
it has never had to be definitely answered. As soon as Labour 
becomes the Government it must be answered. Who is to 
nominate the Ministers? Who to decide the programme and 
the order of precedence to be given to the various measures 
proposed ? Is the Government’s continuance in power to 
depend on the support of the party conference as well as on the 
possession of a Parliamentary majority? These are questions 
which British Labour will yet have to face. 

Mr. Childe discusses them all in the course of his very clear 
and able exposition of the ‘* caucus ” system of control as it has 
been applied in Australia. He shows how Labour Ministers 
are torn two ways, between the Union-dictated policy of the 
“caucus” and their desire to hold their Parliamentary majority 
by placating sections of voters outside the party—farmers, 
professional men, the lower middle-classes. This conflict of 
loyalties has led to repeated crises, expulsions of leaders from the 
party, passing over of sections, led by the best known Ministers 
such as Mr. Hughes, into definite opposition to Labour. He 
shows, too, how political disillusionment has led to the re- 
awakening of industrial activity, to left-wing Trade Union 
movements, to a struggle between the politicians and the indus- 
trialists for the control of the Unions. The second part of his 
book is an excellent survey of the recent history of Australian 
Trade Unionism. 

How Labour Governs is a book rather of warning than of 
example. Labour Governments in Australia have done good 
things, in Queensland for example. But Mr. Childe makes no 
secret of his general dissatisfaction with the results. A careful 
reading of it should help the leaders of our Unions and our 
Labour Party to avoid at least some of the pitfalls into which 
the Australian workers have fallen. No other book about 
Australian politics gives so intimate a picture or so clear an 
understanding of the forces at work behind the various party 
adjustments and reshufflings. Mr. Childe has done his work 
well and patiently, and British Labour owes him a debt for his 
candour as well as for his competence. His promised sequel, 
dealing in more detail with the actual work of the Australian 
Labour Governments, should be keenly awaited. Seldom does a 
man who has been so much in the machine tell its secrets so 
frankly. 


CLASSICAL AND ROMANTIC 


Classical and Romantic. By H. J. C. Grierson. Cambridge 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 


It may well have been doubted, before the delivery of this 
Leslie Stephen lecture at Cambridge, whether this loving couple, 
Classical and Romantic, could provide any longer a theme for 
profitable discourse. They have been so long the pampered 
darlings of that text-book classification against which modern 
criticism is furiously reacting that many interpreters as well 
as students of literature have agreed to cold-shoulder them 
henceforward. Professor Grierson, the least pedantic of scholars, 
proves that they may still provide occasion for a lecture both 
stimulating and informative. He carries his burden of learning 
with ease and grace ; yet his discourse is valuable rather for its 
incidentals and illustrations than for the light which it throws 
on its ostensible subject. 

His view of classical literature is, as he admits, no more than 
an amplification of the theory put forward by Brunetiére, that 
the balance of matter and form, together with a certain high 
degree of worth in both, which we are accustomed to call 
** classical,”” has been attained at certain periods in a nation’s 
life to a higher degree than at others ; that it is “ not entirely a 
product of individual genius, but partly of social and intellectual 
conditions.”” He disagrees, however, with Brunetiére’s further 
statement that a classical period can come but once in a nation’s 
literature, at the moment when its language attains perfection 
and before the inevitable process of decay has set in, contending 
(and proving the contention from the history of our own litera- 
ture) that, after a certain stage of development has been reached, 
a language imay change without necessarily improving or 
decaying. Very wisely Professor Grierson transfers the emphasis 
from form to spirit. “‘ The work of the classical artist,” he says, 





a 


“* is to give individual expression, the beauty of form, to a bod 
of common sentiments and thoughts which he shares with his 
audience, thoughts and views which have for his generation the 
validity of universal truths.” The classical artist’s pre-occupa. 
tion with form is due, therefore, not to his disdain of substance 
but to the fact that the substance is provided for him by the 
age for which he writes, and may therefore be taken for granted, 
He is content to reflect the thought, the moral and religious 
sanctions, characteristic of his time, and to this end he spends 
himself in perfecting and polishing the mirror in which that 
reflection must appear. This is not to say that any artist who 
accurately reflects his age is a classical artist ; rather it is to say 
that classical art is the result of a kind of collaboration between 
such an artist and the spirit of an age that has achieved balance, 
poise, the golden mean of the Greeks, and is at rest among 
sublime unquestioned certainties. At rest, but with a repose 
newly attained, a temporary haven won after long strife; at 
rest, but not complacently at rest, nor sluggishly. For: 
the great defect of a classical period of art is that it cannot 
endure. It represents a synthesis, a balance; and a synthesis 
effected by the human mind involves exclusions, sacrifices, which 
will sooner or later be realised ; all balances in human affairs are 
precarious. A classical literature perishes in different ways. It 
gradually dries up. The forms which have established themselves 
are reproduced mechanically ; convictions become conventions, 


In other words, there comes a time when the classical manner 
survives the classical spirit and assumes the pallor and mere- 
tricious dignity of any other corpse; persists, not as the 
expression of a serene confidence, but as a mere mask thinly 
disguising futility. It becomes the refuge of the second-rate, 
The human spirit, having consumed the fruits of previous 
conquests, sets out on a new voyage of discovery. Whether we 
are to call this movement decadence or renaissance depends on 
the motive of that setting-out. Mere greed for novelty may be 
no more than a symptom of ennui, which is the very antithesis 
of the creative spirit. Pater conceived romance to be the union 
of the beautiful with the strange, but in echoing him we must be 
careful in our minds to disentangle the idea of this beautiful 
strangeness from the merely bizarre or freakish. The six-legged 
peacocks and blue poppies of decadent verse, no less than the 
characteristic and often unbeautiful excesses of minor post- 
Elizabethans, are as remote from real romance as the most 
frigid of classical epigrams. 

Of the second part of his title Professor Grierson says little, 
and that little is not new. He finds the very essence of the word 
“*romantic”’ to be in 

this conscious contrast of what the heart and the imagination 

envisage and beckon us to follow, and reason, not the scientific 

reason which has thought out the matter and attained conviction, 
but reason in the sense of what the society in which a man lives 
deems reasonable. 


By way of summing-up, one might add that classical literature 
is perfect and therefore finished; finished and therefore finite; 
whereas romantic literature touches the fringe of the infinite, 
that mysterious region of conjecture which lies beyond the 
scope of our reasonable life. And it is evident that these 
literatures are not two but one, co-substantial and co-eternal. 
Neither exists in such utter isolation as these definitions imply: 
it is all a matter of more or less. From this lecture, as from all 
other studies of the subject, one must draw the inference that 
** classical” and “‘ romantic”’ are useless and even dangerous 
terms when they pretend to represent categories, and legitimate 
only when they are employed to describe literary elements. The 
greatest literature is both classical and romantic. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Wanderer in Holland. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
Holland, like Boston, is a state of mind as well as a place on the 
map. Its compactness and cleanliness, its stolid and patient people 
(‘‘ My dear, I can’t stand excitable foreigners who jump about 
shrug and wave things!”’), its safeness, and the pleasing sense 
culture derived from inspecting its ‘‘ Old Masters * make it an 1e 
country for pleasant pottering. A book about the Congo or Siberia 
by Mr. E. V. Lucas is unthinkable—how ungentlemanly he wo 
consider poisoned arrows; how reprehensible the carelessness of the 
authorities who left wolves about, to pursue his sledge—but he ly 
the ideal man to talk to you about the Netherlands. This book 4 
revision of the first edition, published in 1905, bringing the gene 
information up to date. The map on the usually blank pages just 
inside the cover is an excellent idea and there is an admirable index, 
but this is a companionable book that ought to be small enough to 
slip into one’s pocket, to open at odd moments of one’s Dutch wander 
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shocked the world by going about on foot, we should have fewer 

of the sort of book that crowds out that spare pair of shoes from the 
wayfarer’s pack. Mr. Lucas tells us about many pleasant people, 
not least of whom is that queer Dutch institution, the Announcer, or 
“ganspreker,” whose mission it is to trudge around with politely 
nious tidings of births and deaths. He used to be accompanied 

the “ huilebalk,” who, for a satisfactory fee, wept at each door 
sfter the “ aanspreker” had given his sad message. A civil fellow 
was the “aanspreker ” of Hilversum who called on a lady and an- 
nounced : “ Please, ma’am, the baker’s compliments, and he’s dead.”’ 
The colour of Holland is well conveyed by the twenty water colours 
by Herbert Marshall, and there are 36 illustrations after old Dutch 


Masters. 


Gardening for the Twentieth Century. By Cuartes Exey, M.A., 

F.L.S. Murray. 16s. 

“ All beginners (and many who are not beginners) ’’—the quotation 
is from the publisher’s “dope” on the wrapper—‘“ who are striving 
to achieve the greatest amount of interest and effect with the least 

diture of labour and money, will find in Mr. Eley’s book much 
yaluable advice ’—and no little exasperation. 

This may well be the all-beginners’ book on landscape gardening, 
their primer of specialisation on trees and flowering shrubs. But a 
book on “ gardening ’—unless this is indeed the truncated thing 
that the gardening of the last three-quarters of the twentieth century 
is to become—it can never be. Consider the contents. Mr. Eley 
commences with chapters on Public and Private Gardens. Thence 
to four chapters on Garden Making, in which already we cannot see 
the garden for the trees. And after that we are arrived: Shelter 
and Shade, Hedges, Conifers, Deciduous Trees (two chapters), 
Deciduous Shrubs (two chapters), Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, 
Evergreen Shrubs (Particular), Rhododendrons, and Climbers—these 
make up the whole of the rest of the book to its concluding chapters 
on Nomenclature and Botany. Nothing, perhaps, can show better 
how Mr. Eley conceives his garden than a quotation from his main 
paragraph on “Rosa (Roses) :” 

The palm shall be given to R. Moyesii, one of Mr. Wilson’s early 
introductions from W. China and now in commerce: it is a shrub 
(10 feet) of erect and sturdy habit with single flowers (2} inches) 
of a very distinct colour. . . . Unfortunately this rose of unique 
colour has, according to the writer’s information, resisted the 
efforts of hybridisers. 

(One likes to imagine William Morris ingenuously correcting that 
“unfortunately to “fortunately” in proof.) Like nearly all 
gardening books, Mr. Eley’s contains a great deal of desired informa- 
tion well worth the price of the book to those who follow it; and 
his literary style is of upright habit and “well worthy of more general 
cultivation” by gardening writers. 


Roman Home Life and Religion. A Reader by H. L. Rocers and 
T. R. Hartey. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 6s. 


“Readers” in earlier days were, like the Gallus of the inhuman 
Becker, generally unreadable. A happier time for learners and 
teachers has arrived, when the ancients are being revealed as living 
people with homes, pets, sentiments and fancies very like those of 
the present day. Indeed, the extravagances and vuigarities of 
later Rome have been frequently repeated in the twentieth century. 
The two authors of this Reader have ingeniously mingled Latin 
extracts with English translations, so that advance can be made 
rapidly, and are quite free from the pedantry which neglects later 
authors. They make the most of modern parallels, and even para- 
phrase Horace into something like a Christian. The English verse, 
which is due to Mr. Rogers, is so clever that we expect to see a 


ings. If publishers were the poor men they would have us believe, 
and 





separate book of his versions with additions. His modernised 
Juvenal is occasionally too rough in rhythm, but otherwise quite 


The selection of passages is excellent, including the pleasant 
virtuosity of the Plinys, Cicero’s entertainment of Caesar, Seneca 
on baths, and racy extracts from Plautus and Petronius. Roman 
strength in death and condolence is well exhibited. One hour a week, 
as the authors suggest, could surely be given to such a book as this, 
which is good enough also to attract those beyond the examination 


A Summer in Greenland. By A. C. Sewarp. Cambridge University 
Press, 7s, 

English literature dealing with Greenland is extremely scanty, and 
we are grateful to Professor Seward for this plain and easy account of 
his visit, which though undertaken mainly for botanical and geological 
Purposes, incidentally gives him a good deal to say about the land and 
its inhabitants. He is the fortunate possessor of at least two of the 
Most essential qualities in the mental outfit of the True Traveller— 
as observation (not only in his own special branch of study), and a 
fo eenee of humour ; so that his little book makes excellent reading 

t the “unscientific” as well as the scientific reader. During the 
summer of 1921 Professor Seward spent several weeks at the Danish 

Station of Godhavn (lat. 70°), besides making expeditions to 
Various other parts of the coast. His introductory chapters deal with 
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the history and physical features of the country, and with the Eskimos 
and their rulers. In discussing the social and political life of the people 
he is fair—perhaps even too partial—to the present Danish adminis- 
tration; and among the “many advantages” of life in Greenland 
he points out that there are no letters, no public telephones, no 
telegrams, no rats and practically no fleas. With regard to religion, 
he remarks that “it is at times necessary to explain to the more 
intelligent natives seeming contradictions between passages in the 
Bible, rendered literally, and current practices!”” As to the country 
itself, the English navigator John Davis, who visited Greenland 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, described it as a land of 
desolation, and complained that “ the irksome noise of the ice and the 
loathsome view of the shore bred strange conceits among us.” But 
times have changed and, with them, ideas. Some of the most inter- 
esting passages in Professor Seward’s book are those descriptive of the 
shore and the ice, about which he writes enthusiastically, while his 
concluding pages are devoted to the charm of Greenland, ‘“‘a land 
remarkable for the splendid dignity of its scenery, and possessed of a 
subtle power of inspiring affection tempered by a sense of awe.” 

The book contains a number of excellent photographs, mostly 
taken by the author ; but the omission of a good map is unfortunate, 
that provided being the merest travesty. 


The Forests of India. By E. P. Sressine. 
Head. 42s. 

Professor Stebbing’s survey of the Indian forests is to be complete 
in three volumes. This second volume is in the main a thorough 
compendium of forest administration, taken province by province, 
and covering with great particularity the foundation and development 
of forest conservancy. The later chapters describe the organisation 
of the staff department, the progress made in protection and planta- 
tion, and the growth of forest working plans. Professor Stebbing 
has evidently worked over all the immense body of material, and 
the result is an encyclopedia of the subject, indispensable to all 
students of forestry in the East. We suggest that greater care might 
well be given to the photographs, which are not quite up to the 
technical level of the book in other respects. 


Single Blessedness and Other Observations. 
Methuen. 6s. 

The peculiarly erudite slang of the Fables form as solid a legend 
round George Ade’s name as those peculiarly arched eyebrows do 
round George Robey’s. Stripped of the slang, or shorn of the eye- 
brows, the entertainment offered us never seems quite what we had 
hoped for. The present volume contains about thirty essays, some 
sharply staccato, others quite cumbrously long, and there are some 
really amusing pages of frank drollery (witness the excellent specimen 
road-guide for the American motorist). But on the whole the humorist 
has become too often conscious of his sagacity : and this trait was so 
delightfully disguised under that layer of slang ! 


The Best Books. Part II. A Contribution towards Systematic 
Bibliography. By Witt1am Swan SONNENSCHEIN. Routledge. 
81s. 6d. 

This third part of an invaluable work of reference which is being 
entirely rewritten and brought down to date contains Classes F 
and G—i.e., History and Archeology and Historical Collaterals. The 
fourth and last part, which is announced for the end of the year, will 
contain, in addition to Science, Arts and Literature, the very compre- 
hensive Authors and Subjects Index. We shall then be able fully to 
appreciate this heroic one-man achievement. 

Whilst we lack the Index it is not always easy to find one’s way 
among the sub-classes of the classification. At least, we could not 
find under The Great War, 1914-1918 either Romain Rolland’s Above 
the Batile or Barbuses’s Under Fire, though many less significant 
translations were noted. The brief notes which tell us of certain 
books that they are biased or trustworthy or frivolous are a useful 
addition. 


Vol. II. The Bodley 


By GeorGe ADE. 


THE CITY 


HE City has taken the British Note to France fairly 
well. The employers and senior officials, who read 
The Times and the financial dailies, are wholly in 
accord with the Note and the ideas underlying it; the office 
boys and juniors who read The Daily Mail adopt the Bottomley- 
Rothermere point of view. Caution is the dominant note in 
the markets, and this, added to the holiday season, tends to 
lack of business. Tea and rubber shares are taking the course 
predicted in the Financial Supplement of Tae New SraTesMANn 
a few weeks ago, and show a steady appreciation in price, 
which, in the case of rubber, promises to go a good deal further. 
Business men are somewhat perplexed by the weakness of the 
South American exchanges; the effects of the dislocation of 
Europe are spreading relentlessly, and the far-sighted are 
selling their industrial shares, just as certain bellicose newspaper 
owners are steadily selling their own shares to the unfortunate 
British public at top prices. 


ee 


Every municipal authority publishes an annual abstract of 
its accounts, which often runs to 500 pages or more. These 
seldom get into the hands of more than a few persons for 
technical purposes, but the City of Birmingham considers thg 
its ratepayers are entitled to know what is done with their 
money, and issues in pamphlet form an epitome of the city’s 
accounts. Both the big work and its reduction to tabloid 
form have now appeared for the financial year ended March ist, 
1923, and the treasurer of the city, Mr. J. R. Johnson, F.S.AA, 
is to be felicitated upon the celerity and the manner in whic, 
he and his staff have issued these informative publications, 
The pamphlet points out to the Birmingham ratepayer that 
he is living in a city whose total revenue is about £12,000,009 
perannum. It shows him also, that while his water undertaking 
last year made a net loss of £66,008, his electricity made a net 
profit of £107,161, gas £52,419, and trams £241,288, while 
the municipal bank made a net profit of £9,693 after paying 
its depositors 34 per cent. interest on £2,883,942. It teaches 
him also that before these figures are arrived at (except in the 
case of the bank, which has no debt) large sums have beep 
applied out of the year’s takings to the extinction of debt, 
Thus, out of £4,180,840 raised for the electricity undertaking, 
over £1,500,000 has been applied from income for repayment, 
the corresponding figures for gas being £3,063,949 and £1,687,147, 
for tramways £2,944,612. and £1,073,360, and for water 
£8,824,751 and £1,130,477. 

* * * 


An aggregate balance-sheet for the year completes the 
22-page pamphlet, and balances with the gigantic total of 
£48,955,636 17s. 1ld.; it is audited by a firm of chartered 
accountants. The spirit in which the Birmingham Corporation 
meets its ratepayers is shown by the Treasurer’s invitation to 
readers to submit suggestions for the improvement or useful 
revision of the publications, and he states that every effort 
has been made to issue the accounts in the form which will 
be most acceptable to the general reader and ratepayer. 

The following paragraphs taken from the Treasurer’s Intro- 
duction are of sufficient general interest to merit reproduction: 

There is one phase, however, to which the treasurer feels com- 
pelled to direct attention. Reference to the summaries in the 

Blue Book or to the Epitome will indicate the rapid growth 

in capital expenditure since 1919. Over this period the amount 

of loans raised to meet expenditure on Capital Account amounts 
to over 8} millions. A capital sum of over one million and a half 
has been provided to meet the cost of Relief Schemes for work 
for the unemployed. This entails a heavy strain upon local 
finance when it is remembered that these works are to a large 
extent unproductive, and that loans to finance them have had 
to be borrowed at a period when high money rates were prevailing. 

The general result is that the stabilisation of local finance is 
extremely difficult to effect. The provision of abnormal unem- 
ployment relief will throw heavy loan repayment charges upon 
the City for many years, with the consequential result that other 

essential and vital services must be curtailed or rates go up. I 

equity the whole financial incidence of unemployment should lk 

treated as a national responsibility, even more so than education 
or police services. Only in this way can some sort of balance be 
maintained between industrial and residential areas. 

* * * 


The London and Brazilian Bank Quarterly Report on Trade 
Conditions states that Brazil’s foreign trade for the first three 
months of this year shows a balance in favour of Brazil o 
£5,664,000, exports having amounted to £19,061,000, and 
imports to £13,397,000. It also mentions the fact that for the 
first time in twenty-two years the revenue collected during 
the first quarter has exceeded the actual national expenditure, 
which would seem to show that a real effort is being made # 
improve the financial affairs of the country by new taxation 
and otherwise. Some anxiety was being shown in Brail 
as to what are the intentions of the Federal Government with 
regard to supporting the price of coffee. As the result of the 
Government’s valorization scheme, the price of coffee hss 
doubled during the past two years, but it was uncertain how 
far the Government intends to go in the way of keeping up th 
higher price. Coffee constitutes 60 per cent. of Brazil's tot 
exports, so that quite a large portion of the population depends 
thereon for its livelihood. The general idea is that the 
Government does not propose to continue to purchase and stor 
coffee on such a scale as to maintain recent abnormal pmce, 
but that it will allow prices to recede only gradually, and 
recent semi-official announcement bears this out. On 
whole, the financial position of Brazil does appear to be 
improving, but this is not yet reflected in the exchange rate. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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COINT EAU Extra Dry for England. 


See neck label.) 


THE FINEST LIQUEUR WITH THE COFFEE. 
Sole Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies— 


W. Glendenning & Sons, Ltd., 170 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 








Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” ( 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 
e body should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“ He gives most reliable and up-to-date information upon the causes 
and cure of all scalp and hair troubles.”—Lady’s Pictorial. ( 
“ The —- he lays down for the preservation and restoration of nt 
the hair are ple, lucid and convincing.” —Medical Record, 
Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), f 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1- ] 














TYPEWRITING. 


B Ngpeinind il ed DAC AT ENS ant REPORTING of 
every descri; — an m executed. Expert 
reporters heen for every class of ace, Jnana shorthand. 
provided.—_METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE 

75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and prom typed b 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRookER, 16 we Be aon Aad Dristel. 


YPEWRITING.—Anthors’ MSS., Specifications, Reports, Pleys, 
Testimonials, etc., promptly and accurately copied.—Terms on cgpieation ts 
Miss G. V. Hitprtcu, 35 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ILUMS.—Pershore Egg, 12 Ibs. 5s. 9d. ; 241 bs. ros. 6d.; 48Ibs. 20s. 
Carriage paid. Empties free. C.W.O.—F. Humpurey, 51 Briar Close, Evesham. 




















Py SSTMINSTER.— For Professional Women and others, Study- 
bedrooms with gas fires; partial board and attendance ; terms moderate.— 
Apply Miss ArTHURS, 74 Warwick Street, S.W. 1. 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 





CLAIMS PAID - - - - - - -  #£18,000,000 
MEMBERS’ FUNDS - - - - £11,750,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - - - £4,000 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 


Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. . E. PETERS, Secretary. 
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URANCE AND INVES 


Endowment Assurance is the ideal combina- 
tion of Life Assurance and Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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ANY BOOK YOU WANT 
will be posted BW you b 














IBETAN MANUSCRIPTS FOR SALE.—Apply Box 913, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





OOKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





OOKS.—De Foe’s Works, 16 vols., fine set; G. P. R. James’ 
Novels, half calf, gilt, rare, 22 vols., {5 5s.; Henry Fielding’s Works, 10 vols., 
calf, 1806, £4 10s.; Mrs. Gaskell’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2 ; Henry 

Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2 ; Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels, 10 vols., 
half —f gilt, f2 153. ; tt’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, {3 38., 1830; Dr. 
Joh *s Works of the English Poets, 75 vols., calf, gilt, rare, 1790, {5 108.; Punch 





ATERNITY, 43 BRIXTON HILL, S.W.2. 
Tel.: Brixton 617. Two resident Doctors (male and female). Terms, 
including antenatal advice and medical attendance from 7 guineas weekly. 

No extras. Fully certificated sister and nurses. Twilight sleep if desired. 





£10 for a sonnet and other verse premiums. See Poetry Rev. 
all booksellers or post free rs. 4d., from MANAGER, 16 Featherstone 
Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 





THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle.—Disco of the function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and with mar 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
act), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co For consultation or book 
: Mr. ArntwuR Lovett, 94 Park treet, Sq Ww. 





A CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either earn week) spare time.— 
free lesson to Dept T. 29. * Ins At, Montague Suet Unaen wee 


Wy BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
—— ae ge pe te ee price lis’ 

or free es' — \. bow 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. "Phone Dalston 4777. > 


CCKROACHES eradicated by “ Blattis,” scientific remedy in- 
or 








cata 4 RF, F.Z.S. Sacutens to domestic animals. Tins 1s. 6d., 
from makers, OWARTHS, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, 
through your chemists, including all Boots branches. 











ADVERTISEMENT RATES. ] 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 

Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. Per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 


mx... communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
BW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
W.C.2. Telephone : 1640 Gerrard. 


























100 vols. in 25 vols., {4 108. ; Bell's British Theatre, 1791, 36 vols., illus. calf, £4 48. ; 
L’Orlando Furioso, vols., calf; Molini Firenze, 1821, {3 108.; La AT ET 
Liberata, 2 vols., calf ; Molini Firenze, 1818, 158.; Lockhart's Life of Scott, 7 vols., 
1837, 258.; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 2 vols., 1730, {9 98.; Baine’s His —_ 
Laxcashiee, 4 vols., 1836, £2 28.; Picturesque America by Pen and Pencil, ti 
by W. C. Bryant, 2 large vols., £2 28. ; Southey’s Life of Nelson, 2 vols., 1st edit., 
1813, 218.; Southey’s Life of Wesley, rst edit., 1820, 128. 6d.; Middleton's Illu- 
minated Manuscripts in Classical and Medieval Times, 1892, {2 28.; Max Beerbohm 
Rosetti and His Circle, signed copy, £3 38.; Besant’s London, complete set, 10 
large handsome vols., {12 12s., pub. £20; Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, 
t. de Luxe, 308.; Who's Who, 1922, 228. post free; Burton's Il Pentamerone, 
copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 10s.; Byron’s Astarte, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 


lar; 
don. yg y Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, 7 Howard Bury, only 
200 done, 1922, £5 58.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, rst 


Edit., 138.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 
to 46, fine lot, {21 ; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., {12 ; send also for catalogue. 
If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, me. I am the most 
expert book-finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 


Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Balzac’s Novels in English, 53 Vols., £14; Defoe’s 


Novels and Tales, 16 Vols., £6; Punch, roo Vols. in 25, half morocco, {12 


(cost £25); Burton’s Arabian Nights, umexpurgated, 17 Vols., £17; 
Macquoid’s Furniture, 4 Vols., {10 1os.; Amateur Mechanic, 4 Vols., 28s. (cost 65s.) ; 
Dictionary of National Bio- 


Caldecott’s Ny cture +-% ~ of 16, 245. me r ~ _ 
hy, Si Lee, complete " m paper, 2 , £22 108.; eryon's 
Pade, 3s. cd. Marie Stopes’ Married Love and Wise Parenthood, 2 Vols., 98. 6d.; 
Arthur Machen’s Works, only 500 Sets issued signed, 9 Vols., £9 98.; Raoteric 
Anthropology, illus., 7s. 6d. ; Boccaccio’s Decameron, 4 Vols., illus., 208.; Frazer's 
Golden Bough, 18s.; Trace’s Hygiene and Sexual Physiology, 4s. 6d.; Loti (P.), 
A Spahi’s Love Story, 21s. ; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, coloured tes, 6 Vols., £6; 
Lord Morley, Collected Works, 15 Vols., £15; Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 8 Vols., £6; 
Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., £7; Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 Vols., £6 10s. ; 
Dumas’ Novels, 25 Vols., {5 10s. Catalogues free. Rare books oupetet. Please 
state wants. Books and Libraries purchased. 3,000 Books wanted. List free.— 

HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


LITERARY. 


F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
UTHORS’ MSS. criticised, revised, ty and placed. Moderate 


Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. pz Buren, Bidborough, Kent. 
ction, travel, memoirs, essays for British and 
MSS. =— ho = or book 4 promptly considered ; 
services available.—INTERNATIONAL LT. 
AGENCY, 16 Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 
Gtonme, ARTICLES and SERIAL WANTED for provincial 


blication.—Payment on acceptance: new writers welcomed.—Post MSS. 
{O Mamas ; (Established 1911.) 














to MANAGER, P.L.A., 1 Pinders Road, Hastings. 





TORY WRITERS.—The “Success” System of production 


supersedes “ lessons.”—Particulars free from SECRETARY, ! Pinders Road, 
Hastings. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


THE ENCHANTED EAST. 
INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON. 


November 2nd. Four Months. With N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Also SICILY, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, EGYPT, BAGDAD, etc. 
Est. 1900. First-class only. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, §S.E. 19. 


"T BACEBRAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: ‘‘ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 











REFORMED INNS. 

SE for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. ge’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





Bovsuaxourze WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Private Beach Tent.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxis. 





BovENEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, EB. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea ; 
lovely garden; garage. From 5 gns. Tel. 3130. 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. Rooznzs 
(Cookery diploma). 





WW BStwarp HO! (Bideford Station), North Devon. Rocking- 
ham. Vegetarian Guest House. Close to sea and golk links.— Write Miss Foit. 





UNNY SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Belmont on the Cliff, for comfortable, economical and enjoyable “ off season ” 
holidays.—Mrs. WILKINSON, Tel. 102. 





TRAINING CENTRES. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans.- 
downe Road, f ‘Aford.—Principal: MissSTANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this Colleg 2» become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
extends over 3 years, and includes Bducational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
4165 per annum.—-For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), B. 1.— 

Unriverst7y Cours&s in Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING fos 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REoIsTRAR. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


) a ere EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens 
W. Kensington, W. 14 Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; 
Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
tion concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants m the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LawrENce. 


EB HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE FOR LADIES. 
_peotesins instructions, all branches, in lovely old manor gardens. 
ie; heckey.-—Principats, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 


LECTURES, FTC. 


HE THIRZA WAKLEY SELF-ACTIVITY SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION.—Particulars of Lectures and Training can te obtained from 
the Secretary, Self-Activity, The Quabs, Welsh Newton, Herefordshire. 











Expert 
Home 














4 ee ENSURE, as far as_ possible, 
the regular delivery of THz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year post free ... 30s. od. 
Six Months _,, ,, ws =15s. od. 
One Quarter ,, ,, oe §6©=.: 8, Gd. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New SraTesMAn, 10 Great Queen 











4 years admitted. Vacancies now. 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. ** Testrated. Prospectus ouat Ga tion to Mrs. K. Hanvey, Hospital Host 
School, Hartfield, near Tunbridge Wells. _ 
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SCHOOLS. 





rr, 
HE SCBOLAR-GUPCE > EER HILL, OXFORD 
provides a uca lor boys an ween the of ° 
sien WHAT 18 A REAL EDUCATION j Se Of 8 and 28 year, 
urely a trainin children for life under present conditions—one 
gives them a comeuenenshes knowledge of themselves and the world in which oe 
live, an insight into Industrial processes, and an appreciation of the tion 
| labour involved in the manufacture of the codleny things that they eat, wear 
and use. 
Any educational system that ores these things and contin to 
book-learning and ome alone Sues a real Sioutien io medierral os 
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ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy ang 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 


as members of eral community. Independent study. a 
to health and physical developenent. Pupils prepared for the U versition. en 
qualified staff. Principal: Tazopora E. CLARK. 





A Sacreenae. —A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR Boys 

aged 11-18 years. Founded 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 

Excellent food. Healthy life. 

“A model worthy of imitation.”—Dr. H. 
Headmaster of Bradfield College. 

For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Der , OF 

to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 

28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 


School estate 133 acres. 
B. GRAY, late 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW (R by the 
Board of Education).—Day and Boarding School for Wide traia 
service for Day Boarders.—Principal, Miss RosaBEL E. ARMSTRONG, B.A, 





Fo ROSsEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, WEST KENSING. 
TON.—SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS from 3-14 years. ’ 
G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treas., Mr. A. ds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. 
Arthur Symonds, M.A.; Principal, MissE.E. Lawrence. The School a health 
education on a wide and firm basis of interest, and a high standard of work 
maintained without unduc p or prospectus apply to Miss 


cr ing.—For 
E. M. BAIN, Head-Mistress, Froebel Educational Institute, Colet ens, W. 14. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK RoaD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 





’N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth; ages 10-18; 
e [me ee for London Matric., drawing and music examinations. Dalcrose 
hythmies.—Miss Driver and Miss Hirt, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. Wersstm 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Ry School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes 
Trained lady nurse from the pstead Nursery Training School. 





GREEN, GERRARD’S _ CROSS. 


Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
School. The aim of the School is to 


’ 

MALIMAN Ss 

Head Mistress: 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the ehild for the of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression by means of ‘Literature, A Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and 
practical work such as —- bw ey DU Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, Medical ession and for advanced work in Music 
or vie Fees, oe of gone —— Dancing, Cookery end all such 
subjects as shoul part of every "s education, 200 eas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





. I ‘HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Bellinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmic, 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, ye Games. Free time- 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 

Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses 

MANVILLE. 





oes HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. wd 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. § coaching if required. 

* Marcaret 1. MiTcHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and 





LHTUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH: 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational School for young children. 
era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individual development. 
There is a qualified staff, including a Montessori directress. Particulars from 
Principal, Mrs. Brrp. 








PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Ree Ohad co eee Laat 

INSON, ge, . -_ 
dren whose parents are abroad io wal 


TREETLY 
(A Smali Ni 
Mrs. HODG 
The school is particularly suitable for chil 
need individual care and home comforts. Modern methods 
moderate terms. 








L . 
OSPITAL HOME scHOO 
A ae Schl on Maa ee ere nae: Meme 
or si 
Quttad eae ven aan instructions from a visiting surgeon. Girls from * Ld 
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